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Pru dent Land -Owners Protection against loss by fire or accident is provided by the Allianc2 


Assurance Company. Prudent Land-Owners and Farmers insure 
j Ni 5 U q t and thereby offset the consequences of sudden misfortune. Details 
m 7 ot appropriate forms of insurance will gladly be sent on request. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON. E.C.2 


ROSS. AY Indian Tonic Water 


Blends with any fine gin in 
subtle mellow harmony. 

























HEAD OFFICE TEMPORARILY AT 
KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX. 










































Please Helps 
Che Ripe 
Roval Cancer Bospital!|) p a RIPAN 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
COMA sede Petcan Melueam. ENAMEL 
FUNDS ARE NEEDED 


for General Maintenance, for the Research Institute and 





‘* The more you wash it, the better it looks.” 
























































for the Radiological Department. BRITISH OWNED AND BRITISH MADE. 
enegey, Seecawtem on. Berens 2 ees PARIPAN LIMITED LONDON. 
ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 
CAR & GENERAL 8i8iast LP 
CORPORATION, 
83, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 








“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 2d.; Canadian 1}d.; Other parts of the Empire and Foreign Countries 2d. 
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_ MISCEL LANEOUS “AN NOU NCEM ENTS — 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Bor Number used 9d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All 
to the 
LIFE,” 


communications should be addressed 
Advertisement Manager, ** COUNTRY 
 SoutRamgten Street, Strand, London. 





FUR RS that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for List from Major VAN DER BY1I, 
w appe nham, Towcester. 











AVE money on Coal, Furnace Coke and 
Anthracite. Buy direct at) Summer 
prices from the Colliery. Small trucks sent 
anywhere; smaller quantities by road to 
many districts. Coal from 24s. 6d. pit.— 
Write for particulars(free), BUCKLE COLLIERY 


Co., 84, Hales, Cheltenham. 

BE TALLER. Quickly ! Safely ! Privately ! 
Details 6d. stamp.—MALCOLM Ross, 

Height Specialist, BM/H YTE, London, W.C.1. 


ONOMARKS.—Special war facilities. 
Permanent post vr — ss, 5s. yearly.— 


Write BM/Monol7, W. 
THE COLONIES DO NOT FEAR 
U-BOATS.—Since the outbreak of 
war, they have had even more ** PACITA” 
than before. ‘“* PACITA” is the excellent 
preventive of, and cure for feverish colds, 
want of condition inmost animals.— Agents, 
BarcLay, 95, Farringdon Street. E.C. 3/6, 
6/6, 15/-. Post free 3/11, 7/-, 15/9. 


1G BREEDERS find * PACITA” 

EXCELLENT FOR ANIMALS OFF 
THEIR FEED AND FOR SOWS OFF 
COLOUR AFTER REARING A LITTER. 
PIGS, they find, EAT ** PACITA” with 
AVIDITY.—Agents, BARCLAY, 95, Farring- 
don Street, E.C. 26. 6/6. 15%-. 





Fok LAKE, River and Stream Dredging, 

Land Clearing, Mole Draining, Levelling. 
—Apply, JoHN TURNEY & Co., Contractors, 
Weston, Bicester, Oxon. (Phone : Middleton 
Stoney 32. ) 


Bixoe ULARS (prism) Wanted for the 
Services ; high prices offered.—W ALLACE 
HEATON, LTD., 27. New Bond Street, 


London, W.L. 


GENERAL ANNOU NCEMENTS 


(continued. ) 


ACE GLASSES, opera glasses and 

binoculars wanted immediately at 
highest prices for spot cash.—Write or call 
at WHITEHALL SUPPLIES, 51, Whitehall, 
London, 5.W.1. 


DOG FOOD 


FAMOUS ECONOMY DOG 
OHN PEEL” (Regd.) 
Wholemeal Wheaten, 22s. 
BOB” (Regd.) N 
roasted rusk, 


FOODS. 
NI BLETS. 
ewt. “OWD 
made from 
22s. ewt. (Both small squares) ; 





f.o.r.—ARGYLF MILLS, Argyle St., Liverpool. 
EDUCATIONAL 
HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 


South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. 
Residential Branch: Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 


TWEEDS 


HOOSE TWEEDS FOR ECONOMY-- 
the best wear for war time. because they 
wear long and serviceably, good looking to 
the last. Make your choice from Frazer's 
famous Scottish Tweeds, now available in a 
splendid range of Autumn patterns and 
——_e worthy of Frazers’ reputation for 
tasteful tweed de signs. Cheviot, Scottish and 
Sports Fleeces, Shetney and Home Spuns.— 
Patterns free on request to Dept. C. FRAZERS 
OF PERTH, LTD.. Scottish Tweed Warehouse, 
Perth 








REMOVALS 





EMOVALS, Storage, Packing and Ship- 


ping.—Large lift van Cases specially 
constructed. — JOSEPH C, Mount & Co., 
Stevenage Road, S.W.6. Fulham 2311 


(6 lines). 





MOTOR CARS WANTED 


ROOKLANDS MOTORS have _ been 

instructed to purchase cars of quality. 

—103, New Bond Stret, London, W.1. 
Maylair 8351. 





. ‘WANTED TO PURCHASE 
DIAMONDS UP 50% 


AMAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES. 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire ali 
gold, coins, etc., bought by us.—Call or post 


LINDEN & CO. 
85, NEW BOND STREET, W.! 
The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 





STAMP COLLECTING 


E ARLY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 
tions superb copies sent on approval 
to serious collectors. Terms one third of cata- 
logue price. | Alsosome Mint and superb used 
moderns.—“‘ K.,”" 6. Westhill Road, London, 
5.W.18 


AUCTION will net you the best prices 

when SELLING, and provide the most 
favourable market for BUYING. Sales held 
regularly.—Ropson Lowe, 96, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. winesint 2381. 


ARISTOCRATS OF PHILATELY. 

British Colonials, in fine condition, 
specially selected for those who demand the 
best. Mail your enquiries to REGENT 
STAMP CoO., 96, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Regent 2381. 





WANTED 


ISSES MANN & SHACKLETON pay 
full value for Ladies’, Gentlemen's and 
Children’s discarded or misfit clothing ; Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. 
Offer or cash by return for consignment sent. 
Established 1860.—Fern House, Norbiton, 
Surrey. 


POSTAGE STAMPS. — Collections, 





ARE 
single items, early letters with and 
without stamps. Sell for CASH or by 


LOWE, 96, 
Regent 2381. 


AUCTION.—RORSON 
Street, London, W.1. 


Regent 


SEEDS 








SEED WHEAT 


SPECIAL STOCKS. RECLEANED. 
GRADED. TESTED. POWDER DRESSED. 


SQUARE HEAD YEOMAN 
MASTER CHEVALIER 
RED STANDARD WILHELMINA 
LITTLE JOSS DESPREZ 80 
WHITE VICTOR LEIGHTONS'’ 21 
JULIANA and all other popu- 
WILMA lar varieties, 
Specially grown for us on contract, these Wheats 
represent the finest quality and value obtainable. 
PRICE 91s. per 504 Ib. 


cash with order, free on rail Kings Sutton, sacks 

3s. each refunded on return, also Unique, Resis 

tance, and baa Winter Oats re ady for 
delivery now. 


TWYFORD MILL LIMITED 
BANBURY, OXON. 
Specialists in seed corn recleaned by the most 
modern machinery in the country. 
N.B.--Please state on what type of soil you will 


be planting so that we may send best possible 
change of seed. 














SEEDS AND PLANTS 
ELSOM'S ORIGINAL STRAINS WHEATS 


DESPREZ 80 (Jonequois). 


_ Best for ploughed grass. 
Heaviest cropper; short, stiff straw. 
Our New Introductions for 1940: 


BERSEE | Very Heavy Cropper, Large 

Grain, Stiff Medium Length 
Straw. 

PICARDY Medium Short Straw. 

Also HOLDFAST, Cambridge strain, 

JULIANA, IRON III, SCANDIA, 

HYBRID 27 and 40, LITTLE JOSS, 


VICTOR, WILHELMINA, REDMAN, 
SQUAREHEAD. 


ELSOMS, SEEDSMEN SINCE 1844, 


SPALDING, LINCS 














Now, as always, 
the hest 


value on the 


i 
| 





market 





De Reszke j 


MINORS 


Cork-tipped as 
well as Plain 





“COUNTRY LIFE” 
Horticultural Catalogue Guide 








LANDSCAPE GARDENING 





GEORGE G. Gardens Designed 
Ph cones and Constructed. 
e urseries, 
Sherwood Cup, 
CHISLEHURST 
KENT. Chelsea Show, 1927. 





The EN-TOUT-CAS the jargest makers 


CO., LEB. of Hard Lawn Tennis 
SYSTON, Courts in Gt. Britain. 
LEICESTER. 








SEEDS AND BULBS 





Ww. J. UNWIN, LTD 





Seed a Flower and Vegetable 
eedsmen, 
HISTON, Seeds for present 
CAMBS. sowing. 
R. H. BATH, LTD. 

Home Grown 
The Floral Farms, Sule 
WISBECH. s 








AUCTION AND ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 


HE charge for Small Estate Announce- 
ments is 16/8 per inch single column, 
per insertion. Portions of one inch are 
charged as follows :—Quarter-inch (about 
3 lines) 4/2 (minimum); Three-eighths- 
inch (about 4 lines) 6/3 ; Half-inch (about 
6 lines) 8/4, and so on. 


Box numbers, 9d. extra for half-an- 
inch or less, space thus occupied being 
charged as part of the advertisement. 

Blocks reproducing photographs of 
properties can be made at a charge of 
lld. per square inch, with a minimum 
charge of 15/4. 











For further particulars apply Advertise- 

ment Department, ‘‘ Count-y Life,” Tower 

House, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 

















Good Reading 
for October 
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Special Articles 
THE RT. HON. 
ERNEST BEVIN 


Minister of Labour 


R.A.F. PILOTS 
“FLY” INDOORS 


Fiction by 


DORNFORD YATES 
JOHN DICKSON CARR 
JANE ENGLAND 
Etc. 


In the October 


STRAND 


MAGAZINE 
I/- 


Order from your 


Newsagent or Bookstall. 
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ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., Towse Howse, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone : THE eSrATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Caner net i on don 


Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) 





EXECUTORS’ SALE 


THE OLD HOUSE, ASPLEY GUISE, BEDS. 


Occupying a secluded position on the outskirts of the Village. 
Woburn Sands Station 14% miles. Bletchley 7 miles. 


Charming old brick and timbered XVIth 
Century House with a wealth of old oak 
and some fine panelling. It has been 
the subject of considerable expenditure 
by the late Dr. Herbert Fowler. 

Panelled inner hall, panelled parlour or lounge, 
32ft. by 19ft., dinirig room, library, 6 bed 
and dressing, attic workshop or studio, bathroom. 
Main gas and electric light available. Main 

water and drainage. 
CHARMING OLD GROUNDS OF OVER 
3 ACRES 

sloping gently to the South. Sunk formal 
garden, grass tennis court and bowling green, 
matured kitchen garden. Squash court. Garage. 





Range of buildings. Gardener’s cottage. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Strongly resommended by the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. SWAFFIELD & SON, Ampthill, Bedford, 





and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





BY DIRECTION OF EXECUTORS. 


BETWEEN NEWBURY AND BASINGSTOKE 


On the Outskirts of a Picturesque Berkshire Village 


Attractive FAMILY 
RESIDENCE standing 
over 400ft. above sea 
level in well-timbered 
grounds. 


Stabling and Garage 


premises. 
Entrance lodge. 


Lounge hall, re 
5 reception rooms, 
9 principal bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 
adequate staff accom- 
modation. 


Matured Pleasure 
Grounds, 


surrounded by undulating 


Main electricity. Parkland and enclosures 
7 r ‘o ¢ arahla 
Abundant water supply. of Pasture and arabl« 
land. 


Central heating. 





ABOUT 99 ACRES (WOULD BE DIVIDED). FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (14,581.) 


WILTS AND GLOS BORDERS 


14 miles from Kemble Junction, occupying a secluded position. 
FINE OLD COTSWOLD STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE, 


with mullioned windows, 

has recently been modern- 

ised and is now in excellent 
order throughout. 


It faces South and West with 
beautiful views and is ap- 
proached by a drive. Hall, 
4 reception, 13 bed, 4 bath- 
rooms. Co.’s_ electricity ; 
central heating; excellent 
water supply ; modern drain- 
age. Stabling for 30; 
Garages ; 4 Cottages. WELL- 
PLANNED GARDENS with 
hard tennis court, summer 
house, rose and formal gar- 
dens, sun loggia, walled a 
kitchen garden, pasture land. ae ae EN 


‘ABOUT 180 ACRES (ALL IN HAND) 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD OR LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED AS A WHOLE OR HOUSE AND GARDEN ONLY, 
Hunting. Polo. Golf. Shooting. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (34,484.) 
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Telephone preg NI ‘HO I AS Telegraphic Addresses: 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) ** Nicholas, Reading.”’ 
Regent | 9293 (Established 1882) “‘Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 


LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 





By Order of the Exors. of the late Percy Simpson, Esq. 





' 

RUSHDOWN, UPPER BASILDON 

ON HIGH GROUND IN BEAUTIFUL UNSPOILT PART OF BERKSHIRE ' 

150ft. above sea level. Unspoilt Country yet not lonely. Pangbourne Station 4 miles, Reading 10 miles. Buses near. Golf at Streatley. ; 








S RSae S Md. ii ay 


A GENTLEMAN’S COUNTRY ESTATE OF 69 ACRES 
INCLUDING 
A PICTURESQUE HOUSE IN THE COLONIAL STYLE 
Built specially for the late owner in 1930. 
Large Lounge (36ft. by 16ft.), 2 other reception rooms, 7-8 bed and dressing rooms (arranged in suites), 3 bathrooms, 


Good domestic offices with “* Aga’ Cooker. Maids’ sitting room. 


CHARMING GARDEN (inexpensive to maintain). GOOD STABLING. MEADOWLAND, WOODLAND and a little Arable ; in all 
Main Electric Light and Power. Main Water. Central Heating. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE, AS A WHOLE OR WOULD DIVIDE 


Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 











x WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.| 
WILTSHIRE 


IN A QUIET POSITION WITH PLEASANT VIEWS. MAIN LINE STATION, ABOUT 7 MILES. 








A 


wr. ne gk 
ee Fr WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS 


AN ATTRACTIVE, 
WELL MODERNISED 


-. 


with walled kitchen garden. 


GEORGIAN 


COUNTRY HOUSE TROUT-FISHING. 
Shooting on large estate if required. 
2) BEDROOMS. 7 BATHROOMS, 


HALL The RESIDENCE with the GROUNDS is 


and 4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 4 3 - y TO BE LET 

Electric light. Cential heating "7 Furnished or Unfurnished 
Ample water supply 

Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 


STABLING AND GARAGES da: setS gi 5 3 +e . Sait : ; 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
GLOS. BORDERS QUIET SUFFOLK 


By the Wores. boundary. Centre of the Ledbury Hunt. 14 miles from main line railway station. 20 miles from the sea. 
On rising ground with yood South views, IN A FINELY TIMBERED PARK. EXCELLENT SMALL SHOOT. 














A XVith CENTURY RESIDENCE A COMPLETELY MODERNISED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
with every 1940 requirement : reached by 2 drives. 


Restored and in perfeet order. 
11-12 bed, 4 well-titted baths and 4 reception rooms. 


&-9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, Every convenience. ° ° . 
Hard tennis court and Model Farm, if required. F fficient central heating and main electricity. | 
FOR SALE WITH 12 OR 45 ACRES Cottages. Walled kitchen garden. Pasture and woods. 
or to Let £250 p.a. with grounds only FOR SALE WITH 400 ACRES, OR FURNISHED 








Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. { 
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Telephone: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 





MALVERN 2% MILES 


With fine views across the Severn Vale to the Cotswolds. 


Attractive House, 
substantially built of 
brick with  stone- 
tiled roof; 2 recep- 
tion, 2 sun parlours, 
7 bed, 3 bathrooms. 

Central heating. 

Electricity. 
Main water and gas. 
Garage. Outbuildings. 

Beautiful well- 
stocked gardens, with 
a Swiss Chalet set in 
a water garden and 

a broad balcony. 

Orchard and 

vegetable garden. 


About 4 Acres. To be Sold Freehold. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGITT, FRANK & RUTLLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,291.) 








SOUTH-WEST SURREY 


6% miles from Guildford. With views over 3 counties. 


Modern Residence 
built about 5 years 
ago; hall, 3 recep- 


tion, 2 loggias, 9 bed, 
4 bathrooms. 


Central heating, Co.'s 
electricity and water, 
modern drainage. 
Garage. 


Welllaid-out gardens, 

lawns, tennis court, 

wood and pastureland 
About 45 ACRES. 


For Sale, or let 
Furnished. 





- Inspected and recommended by 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,011.) 





COTSWOLDS 
Queen Anne Residence and about 20 Acres 


situate 9 miles from 
Kemble (Paddington 
under 14 hours) in 
unspoiled country. 
Hall, 3 reception, 
studio, 7 or 10 bed, 
2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. 
Co.’s electricity. 
Gas available. 
Stabling, garages, 
cottages, lodge ; ten- 
nis lawn, kitchen 
garden, orchard, 
wood and meadow- 
land. 
Income £82 3s. p.a. 
Tithe and land tax, £3 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A GREATLY REDUCED PRICE 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,343.) 





DEVON. CLOSE TO THE MOORS 
450ft. up; beautiful country; facing south; delightful views. 


Substantially built 
Stone Residence. 


Lounge hall, 2 recep- 
tion, 13 bed, 2 bath- 
roots. 

Electricity. 
Central heating. 
Garage. Outbuildings. 
Cottage. 
Gardens with tennis 
lawn, rock, fruit and 
kitchen gardens. 
Pe Orchard. Paddocks. 


About 13 Acres. For Sale Freehold. 
(gents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,318.) 








CHILTERN HILLS 





Between Chesham and Tring and about 25 miles from London. 


An attractive 
Country House 
in a beautiful position 
600ft. up, with fine 
Ja ab q ; views. 3 reception, 
. ee } 9 bed and dressing, 
| " 2 bathrooms. 
Ag in 9 : * 
su Co.’s_ electric light, 
central heating. 
Stabling. Garage, 
2 cottages. 
Attractive gardens 
and paddocks. 
7 or 39 Acres. 
For Sale Freehold. 





gents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,440.) 











BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND DORKING 
Adjoining a Common 500ft. up. Facing South. 


A Unique Modern 
Residence in a secluded 
position, and ap-- 
proached by a drive. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
9 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 
Central heating. 
Company’s — electricity 
and water. 
Modern drainage. 
Garage for 2 cars. 
Attractively laid - out 
Gardens, including 
lawns, grass tennis- 
court, fruit and vege- 
table gardens. Wood- 
land. 





For Sale with 4 Acres. 


Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,075.) 





LONDON 40 MILES 


A most Attractive Estate in Miniature ; 570ft. up, facing south. 


Attractive brick and 
tile Residence, in 
lovely setting; hall, 
3 reception, billiard 
room, 11 bed, 3 bath- 
rooms; Co.’s_ elec- 
tricity and water, 
central heating, 
modern drainage. 
Stabling. Garage. 
Cottages. 
Well-matured 
gardens, tennis lawn, 
woodland. 
Over 26 Acres 
For Sale at a Tempt- 
ing Price. 





‘ 
<ee “ — 
. 

i 


Sole Agents: Messrs. CHARLES J. PARRIS. Tunbridge Wells and Crowborough, 
ot Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (34,089.) 








HEREFORDSHIRE 
Fishing in River forming Southern Boundary. 


Stone-built Residence 
occupying a delight- 
ful situation on high 
ground with views 
over the Wye Valley ; 
hall, 3 reception, 
8 principal bed, 3 
bathrooms; central 
heating, electricity, 
ample water, modern 
drainage. — Stabling. 
Garage. Farmery. 
Lodge, cottage. 
Well-timbered 
gardens, _ terrace, 
lawn, parkland, river- 
side meadows and 
pasture orcharding. 


About 55 Acres (further 20 Acres could be rented). For Sale 


Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (21,958.) 








SOMERSETSHIRE 
Regency House and 16 Acres. Occupying fine position 500ft. up. 


The beautiful Stone- 
built Residence is 
in good order and 
approached by a drive 
about 500 yards long. 
Double hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 10 bed, 4 bath- 
rooms ; electricity, 
central heating, Co.’s 
water. 
Stabling. Garage. 
Lawns, rose and wild 
gardens; herbaceous 
border, orchard, 
kitchen garden. 
Cottage. ite 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (F.9,611.) 


MYTGN HALL, NORTH RIDING 
14 miles York. 3 miles Helperby. 









An Old Jacobean 
Residence, containing 
oak - panelled lounge 
and staircase, 5 re- 
ception rooms, 20 
bed, 4 bathrooms. 


Main electric light. 
Co.’s water. 
Garages. Stabling. 
Inexpensive grounds, 
walled kitchen gar- 
den and parkland, 


To Let Furnished or Partly Furnished, Reasonable Rent. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (20,269.) 
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Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange). 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S S.W.1 


Telegrams: 


“‘Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 











FAVOURITE RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT, 


BERKSHIRE 


OLD 


GARAGES. 


S.W.L. 


LOUNGE HALL, 3 RECEP" 
2 BATHS, COMPLETE OFFICES WITH SERVANTS’ HALL, 


Co.'s water, electric light. 
USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 2 COTTAGES. 


about 30 Acres valuable woodlands. 


AN ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD PROPERTY 


WITH 143 ACRES 


-FASHIONED RESIDENCE. 


standing high on Southern slope, commanding extensive views. 


TION ROOMS, MUSIC ROOM, 10 BEDROOMS, 





Central heating. 


DELIGHTFUL BUT INEXPENSIVE GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 


Home Farm and meacowland, let and producirg 


£98 10s, p.a. 


TO BE SOLD AS A WHOLE 
OR WOULD DIVIDE 


Inspected and recommended byHAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’ s, 
(B.12,733.) (REG, 8222.) 





500 FEET UP IN BUCKS 


with extensive views over the surrounding country. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


An exceptionally attractive 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


very well fitted and appointed throughout, 

standing well back from the road. It comprises: 

Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
dressing room and 3 bathrooms, ete. 


Vain services. Central heating 
LARGE GARAGE 
GENTLY SLOPING GARDENS 


with paved terrace, hard tennis court, tlower 
beds, kitchen garden and woodland : in all about 


8 ACRES 
Awuts: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
6. Arlington Street, S.W.A (B.48,803.) 


(REG, 8222.) 





Ideal for Evacuation purposes. 


ADJACENT TO GREEN BELT. 
13 MILES NORTH OF TOWN 


To be let unfurnished at moderate rent 
AN IMPOSING AND COMPLETELY 
MODERNISED RESIDENCE 


beautifully situated and in first-class order 
throughout, 4 reception, & bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 baths and offices, 
Central heating. 
Co.'s electric light, gas and water. 
Modern drainage. 

Air-Raid Shelter, fully equipped 
GARAGE. COTTAGE. 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS, 
Swimming pool, kitchen garden, orehard and 
woodland ; in al 
ABOUT I! ACRES 

Ayents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 


6, Arlington Street, SW. (M.40.126.) 
(REG, 8222.) 


Rarely obtainable. 
IN A LOVELY POSITION OVER 600FT. UP. 


OXON & BUCKS BORDERS 


40 miles London. Huntercombe and Harpsden 
Golf Course within easy reach. 


FOR SALE 
A Fascinating and Luxuriously Appoin‘ed 
RESIDENCE 
With central heating throughout. Teak floors. 
Co.'s electric light. Modern drainage. 
Hall, cloakroom, lounge, dining room, study, 
6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms and_ fully-equipped 
offices, 2 GARAGES. 


MOST DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, 


in all about 
5 ACRES 
{ MOST RECOMMENDABLE PROPERTY. 
Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
6, Arlington Street, S.W.iA1.  (B.48,838.) 
(REG, 8222.) 





Tennis court, kitchen garden and pacdeck, ete. ; 





DELIGHTFUL SITUATION, 


EASY REACH OF 


WILTSHIRE 


MARLBOROUGH. GOLF AND FISHING 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


AT MODERATE PRICE. 


CHARMING GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 


approached by drive with Entrance 
LOUNGE, 3 RECEPTLON 
Central Co.'s Own electric 

heating. water. light. 


GARAGES for 5-4 cars. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 


lennis lawn, walled kitchen garden, wood and grassland; in all about 


28 ACRES 
STRONGLY 


Agents : 


(H.11261,) 


t0OMS, 8 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, COMPLETE 
OFFICES, CLOAKROOM, Ete. 


STABLING., 


RECOMMENDED FROM PERSONAL INSPECTION, 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


Lodge. 


Modern 
drainage 


(REG, 8222.) 





HAMPSHIRE 
IN A MOST DELIGHTFUL DISTRICT. 


H50ft, up, commanding lovely views. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, £1,500 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL HOLDING 


with RESIDENCE containing 3 reception, 3 bed- 


rooms, bathroom and offices, 


Central heating. Electric light and power 


Vodern drainage. 


BUNGALOW (let), 2 GARAGES. STABLING, 


Excellent Outbuildings. 
Gardens, grass and woodland ; in all 


ABOUT 10 ACRES 


Full particulars from 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
6, Arlington Street, SAWAL  (H.50,470.) 
(REG, 8222.) 





SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 


In beautiful country between Petworth and 
Guildford. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
AN ATTRACTIVE 
EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


carefully restored and comprising 3 reception 

rooms, loggia, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and 
compact domestic offices. 

Own electric light. Co.’s water. 

Central heating. 


LARGE 
WELL LAID-OUT GARDENS 


with formal rose garden, lawns, clipped hedges, 
ete. ; inallabout 2 ACRES. 
PRICE £4,250 
Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, 
Arlington Street, S.W.1. (S8.50,890.) (REG. 
8222.) 


Modern drainage. 


GARAGE, 


ENJOYING PRETTY VIEWS. 


AVAILABLE. 








NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF A LARGE TOWN. 


Highly attractive 
MODERN RESIDENCE 
in the Elizabethan style 


set amidst old-established gardens and grounds. 


Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 8 principal and 
6 other bedrooms, 3 bathrooms and modern offices. 


All main services. Central heating. 


Tn first-class condition throughout. 
STABLING. GARAGES. 


Tennis Courts. Kitchen Garden. 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 
or would be Sold 


HAMPTON & SONS, LUD... 
6, Arlington Street, SW. (4.50,446.) 
" (REG. 8222.) 











Estate Offices: 6, 


ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 








BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON (Phone: WIM. 0081). 


















= 
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Telephone No. : 
Regent 4304. 


OSBORN ‘& MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


Vil 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 

















rice drastically reduced to ensure early Sale. 


INE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE IN 


RURAL SURREY 


eal situation with uninterrupted views to Leith Hill 
and the 


North Downs. 


Hall, 4 reception, 7-9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


In first-class order and up to date with 
main services. 
2 COTTAGES. 
lightful pleasure grounds, prolific walled kitchen 
rden, orchard, parklike meadowland, a stream and 
large ponds providing excellent coarse fishing ; 
in all about 


22 ACRES 


Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER. (17,099.) 





AGRICULTURAL 


Block of Farms in 
Country, 


Well-let 


Company's water. 


INVESTMENT. 
1% HOURS NORTH OF TOWN 


producing over 


£700 PER ANNUM 


For Sale by OSBORN & MERCFR. 


SALOP—CHESHIRE BORDERS 


first-class Dairy BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN’ RESI- 
DENCE WITH CAPITAL DAIRY FARM 
Tithe free. Long stretch of Trout Fishing 





4 A 





Ample buildings. 
Extensive orchards. Trout ponds. 
Full details from OSBORN & 


FARM OF 600 ACRES (mainly grass). } 
For Sale in HEREFORDSHIRE. Vacant possession. ey we t 
Historical Old House ; a H 

with 9 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, etc. 
Several cottages. 
Nominal outgoings. Le - 




















ii hi 


—e 


tad 
MERCER. 





The Residence stands high on sandy soil with southerly 
aspect, and has about 10 bedrooms, usual reception 
rooms, etc. Modern conveniences. 





CAPITAL SHOOTING. 





FAVOURITE MIDLAND COUNTY 
ATTRACTIVE AGRICULTURAL 
AND. SPORTING ESTATE 
ABOUT 1,500 ACRES 
All let and showing first-rate return 
TROUT FISHING. 

FOR SALE by OSBORN & MERCER. 


Cottages. Stabling. 
Splendid range of Farmbuildings. 


Attractive pleasure gardens, parklands, rich, well 
watered pastures ; in al! about 


240 ACRES 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. 




















(Central 9344) E.C.4 aucrTi 


29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, Dover street, 


ONEERS. 
Telegraphic Address: 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 
FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 


LAND aaents (Regent 568!) Ww. 











ABOUT 285 ACRES 


NORTH DEVON 


Rich Riverside Farm in lovely setting. 


MODERN HOUSE 
WITH 2 RECEPTION, 6/7 BEDROOMS AND 2 
Excellent Buildings. Cottages. Company’s Light and P 


SALMON FISHING 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
AVAILABLE. 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 


BATH ROOMS. 
‘ower. Ample Water. 


AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
DEVONSHIRE 
Three adjoining Farms with Houses and Buildings. 
252 ACRES. Income £235 per annum. 
(Possession of one if required.) 
ONLY £4,800 FREEHOLD 


(Including Timber). (Fo. 12,453.) 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & Co., 26, Dover Street, London, W.1. 

















BUCKS AND OXON BORDERS 


EXCELLENT DAIRY FARM 


Fully stocked. For Sale as a Going 
Attractive House. Ample Buildings. 


ABOUT 150 ACRES. FREEHOLD 


Price, details and photographs of 


Concern. 
Hall, 








Sole Agents : 


OF AUTHENTIC HISTORICAL INTEREST 


THE MARRIAGE PLACE OF WILLIAM PENN, IN 1672. 
5 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 2 bath rooms, pth rn offices. All Companies’ 
services ; central heating. Finely timbered gardens and woodland. 


FREEHOLD ONLY £5,500 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 














Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. (Fo. 13,055.) 
wee JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK — oxox. 
BIRMINGHAM, 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. (Regent 0911.) NORTON. 





FINE MODERN RESIDENCE in COTSWOLD 
Ss 


B 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 


OXFORDSHIRE 


In delightful country. 200ft. above sea level. 


% sitting rooms, 6-8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
mca ity available. Gas connected. 


UNGALOW. GARAGE, STABLING and FARMERY. 
GROUNDS AND PADDOCK of over 
4 ACRES. 


James's Place, S.W.1° 
(L.R,19,679.) 








"VON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 


CHARMING COTTAGE-STYLE COUNTRY 


r a area, commanding lovely views; southern aspect). 
Lounge and 2 sitting-rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Main 
ectricity ; central heating: independent hot water. 


WILTSHIRE 


£2,250 FREEHOLD 


RESIDENCE (23 miles from small market town in a 


Beautiful old Garden with flowing 
Sell contents, including Freehold, 
for £2,500.) 


\MES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 


irage for 2 cars. 


ream, (Would 


James's Place, 5.W.1. 
(L.R. 19,289.) 





COTSWOLDS 


550ft. above sea level, adjacent to village, 


favourite district. 





Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, 


Main electricity. 
Stabling and Garage. 


Small Gardens. 


80 ACRES AND 2 COTTAGES, 


SOMERSET 

65 ACRES, FARMERY. 2 COTTAGES. 
MOST comfortable COUNTRY RESIDENCE, in 
one of the most lovely spots in this favourite county. 
Everything in first-rate order. The residence is surrounded 
by. well-timbered Gardens encireled by parklike lands. 
% sitting-rooms, 8 bedrooms (lavatory basins), 2 bathrooms, 
Electric light and central heating. Stabling and Garage. 

PRICE FREEHOLD, £7,500 

A REALLY ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION. 
Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's 
Place, 8.W.1. (LR. 11,359.) 


MID-HAMPSHIRE 


OR SALE, OR TO LET FURNISHED, 
Charming old FARMHOUSE-RESIDENCE, modern 
ised and well-equipped. High situation; rural surround- 
ings. Excellent sporting district. 3 sitting rooms, 5 
bedrooms, bathroom. Electric light and power. Garage. 
W ould be sold with 160 acres, together with Farm Buildings. 


RESIDENCE 


and ina very 





2 bathrooms. 


Also SECONDARY (let at £110 p.a.). 


Furniture might be Sold. 





PRICE FREEHOLD, £6,500 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. Thoroughly recommended by JAMES STYLES and 
(L.R. 13,432.) 1 WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.\W.1.) (L.R. 15,648.) 








1 ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 
Price 2/6. 
SELECTED LISTS FREE. 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., 
. 1884.) EXETER. 


F.A.).. 








LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER 
PROPERTIES WANTED 





ALISBURY & DISTRICT .—ESTATE AGENTS. 
MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 











OODLANDS containing chiefly 
to purchase for Cash. 
freehold—C. H. SLAUGHTER & Co., LTD., 


London, E.C.3. (’Phone: London Wall 


Will buy timber with or without 


5761.) 


eee AND ADJOINING COUNTIES 
LOWAY, PRICE & CO., 
(ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 


LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS 


Softwoods required 


17, St. Helens Place, 




















Vill. 
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Telephone No. : 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





CHIDDINGFOLD— GODALMING 
COUNTRY 


In glorious surroundings, 420ft. above sea on sandy soil and 


spoliation 


secure from 





Luxuriously planned and built in the most expensive 
manner a few years ago, this HOUSE of definite character 
may be purchased. bedrooms (all with h. and ec. basins), 


t bathrooms. larae games room, 3 exceptionally fine reception 
rooms, maids’ room, ete., ete. Co.'s electricity and water. 
i-mile drive with lodge; garage; beautiful old trees, 


up to 45 ACRES, as required. 
5, Mount 


ILLOPE & SONS, 2: 


woodlands and pastures ; 
Owner's Agents : GEORGE TRé 
Street, WoL. (D.1058.) 





IN GLORIOUS WEST SUSSEX 


Between Midhurst and Petersfield. In a lovely countryside 
away from military objectives and commanding a 
magnificent view. 

7. BE SOLD. An expensively built and 

thoroughly well- ‘appointed RESIDENCE, containing 
7 bed, 3 bath and 3 reception rooms (large), ete. 
Electricity, central heating, etc. 
First-rate garage and lodge; long drive. 
well-timbered gardens, a small wood, ete. : 
some 17 ACRES in all. 


Capital ‘bus service passes, 


Inexpensive 


Price, ete., from: Owner’s Agents, GEORGE TROLLOPE 
and Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1.  (D.2575.) 





Perfectly rural, yet having excellent rail and “bus services. 
OR SALE.—A fine old PERIOD HOUSE, carefully 
and completely mode rnised. 13 be drooms, 5 bath- 
rooms, galleried hall and 3 reception rooms, ete. 
Co.'s electricity, ete. 
Cottage and flat. Matured and heavily 
timbered grounds of 5 Acres. 
Over 100 ACRES cf park and meadowland can also be 
purchased, 
Owner’s Agents, GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25 
Street, W.1.  (4762.) 


Hard court. 


, Mount 


GUILDFORD 5 MILES 


Excellent *bus service and on fringe of pretty 


old-world village. 








ERY LOW PRI CE accepted for quicl k sale of this 

well-planned RESIDENC E, having Co.'s services an 

central heating, and ae? 7 bed, 2 bath and 4 sittin, 
rooms, etc. 


STABLING ; about AN 


walled g¢ 


ACRE 
zarden. 


and of grounds wit! 


Owner's Agents : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 





Street, W.1.  (D.1122.) j 








3, MOUNT STREET, 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones : 






































PICTURES, SILVER, BOOKS, ETC., FOR 
INSURANCE, PROBATE, FAMILY 
DIVISION 


AUCTION SALES OF FURNITURE 


AND VALUATIONS 
STRUCTURE 


REPORTS ON 


CLAIMS FOR WAR DAMAGE 
SCHEDULES OF FIXTURES AND FITTINGS. 


MAPLE & CO., as above. 








om * 7 * ‘ : ’ fm 
BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
very delightful HOUSE and GROUNDS of 
1} ACRES, situate in the best part of this favourite district. 
It has ail modern comforts, central heating, fitted lavatory 
basins, oak floors, ete. 


The above 


Hall, fine drawing room, dining oan, 7 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. ARAGES. 
Gardens include hard tennis court, wna open on to 

beautiful woodland in rear. 
Recommended by SoleAgents: MAPLE & CO., 
Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. 


5, Grafton 





LONDON, W.1. Grosvenor 1032-33. j 
i 
j 
MID-DEVON, 600 FEET UP. BEAUTIFUL PANORAMIC VIEWS OF WIDE EXTENT | 
THE EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE IN PERFECT TASTE odie EAUTIFULLY 
RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND EQUIPP 
SPORTING ESTATE, Large sums of money ea expended. 
known as STABLING, GARAGE. 
7 COTTAGES. 
MEDLAND MANOR, Main electricity. Central heating. 
CHERITON BISHOP Water hy gravitation. 
12 miles from Exeter BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED 
DISTINCTIVE TUDOR-STYLE PLEASURE GROUNDS 
RESIDENCE inexpensive to maintain. 
on two floors, giving minimum of upkeep. Delightful well-placed Woodlands and 
Galleried lounge, inner hall, 4 reception and Coppices, 
billiards room, 7 principal bedrooms (itted 2 EXCELLENT FARMS PRODUCING A 
lavatory basins), dressing room, 5 bathrooms : GROSS INCOME OF ATPROXIMATELY 
md servants’ accommodation in addition, He. : £2”) PER ANNUM. NOMINAL OUTGOINGS. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE AS A WHOLE (OR WOULD BE DIVIDED) BY PRIVATE TREATY OR AUCTION LATER 
Full particulars and plan apply, Auctioneers, RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 
’Phone: Grosvenor 2861. TR | SIDD I R & ( QO "7 , 
’Grams: ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.”’ ° 7, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1. 
Inspected and very strongly recommended. £4,250. GREAT SACRIFICE Inspected and strongly recommended. 
GUILDFORD & DORKING 40 MINUTES LONDON 8 MILES OXFORD 
(Safe area between); 500ft. up. 60st. up. Lovely views. Rural position. CHARMING CHARACTER STONE HOUSE 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE MODERN CHARACTER RESIDENCE With leaded casement windows, oak panelling 
Well equipped and easy to run: main water, electricitu Panelled lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, and beams, ete. 
central heatin } bathrooms, 11 bed and dressing rooms. 3 reception, cloakroom, 2 bathrooms, 7 bed. 
12-14 bedrooms 4 ae E gaa dl ¥ Is ption. Wash basins (h. and c.) in main bedrooms. Main services. Main electricity. Central heating. Telephone. 
Garage Stabling. ode t ‘ ; pos : : 
Hard ood grass te ania r urts; swimming pool; “- very Central heating. Telephone. 2 Garages. Good Modern Cottage. 
charming gardens, kitchen garden, glasshouses, orchard GARAGE for 4. 2 COTTAGES. GROUNDS OF 6 ACRES. 
and pastureland ; 27 ACRES Most attractive grounds, tennis lawn, rock garden, kitchen | including lawns, sunk garden, kitchen garden and paddock 
VERY REASONABLE PRICE for QUICK SALE garden, orchard and paddock ; 5 ACRES. UNEXPECTEDLY FOR SALE 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,099.) TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (13,847.) [| TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (15,569. 
TOTTENHAM 5, GRAFTON ST., 
COURT RD., W.! e 5 LTD. MAYFAIR, W.! 
(EUSTON 7000) (REGENT 4685) 
EXPERT VALUERS 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE, URGENTLY REQUIRED 





FURNISHED AND UNFURNISHED 


COUNTRY HOUSES 


WITHIN 50 MILES OF TOWN 





’Phone: REGENT 4685 
or EUSTON 7000 
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" T i. ; Telephones: : 
mae Rgigg CURTIS & HENSON Greevanor Bt (6 lee) 
JUST OVER 40 MILES FROM LONDON 


Most Charming 
Residence 


built in the farmhouse style. 
Up to date and in first-class 
order throughout. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
8 BEDROOMS. 
2 BATHROOMS. 
Main water, gas and 
electricity. 
GARAGE (for 2 cars). 

2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
Delightful playroom. 
LAWN TENNIS COURT. 
= : PROLIFIC KITCHEN GARDEN. ° 
Beautiful Grounds of very great charm. Fine woodland merging into heathland and several paddocks. 


For Sale Freehold with from about 25 to 72 Acres 

















GOLF AT HINDHEAD. RIDING OVER MILES OF COMMONLAND. 
Confidently recommended by the Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON. (16,432.) 

SOMERSET (Yeovil 7 miles).— Attractive STONE- BERKSHIRE.—A_ QUEEN ANNE HOUSE in a SURREY-SUSSEX BORDERS. FARMHOUSE 
BUILT HOUSE, with old mullion windows, standing small park. Galleried hall, 3 reception rooms, 15 bed RESIDENCE, of brick and Horsham stone-tiled roof, 
7 — ete vee : gy = and dressing rooms (all fitted lavatory basins, h. and converted and enlarged by Sir Edwin Lutyens ; lounge 
in finely timbered grounds; 3-4 reception rooms, c.), 5 bathrooms, model domestic offices; central hall, 4 reception rooms, 6 principal bedrooms, 2 2 dressing 
11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, model offices; electric heating throughout ; all services. Garages for 5 cars rooms, 7 secondary rooms, 3 bathrooms; Co.'s elec- 
light, main water; garage and stabling; gardener’s (with men’s rooms and bathroom over), cottage, tricity and water, central heating: garage, stabling 
cottage ; charming gardens and grounds, interspersed —. oor one Fo pg gen ge ner “geo and wna Ch: ae Second: ary House cae 2 
ith specimen timber trees, wallél kitchen garden and well-timbered paddocks: in all about 100 cottages. Beautiful gardens, designed by Miss Jekyll ; 
ac <p sbost of ACR i. Seantion ne (would be divided). FOR SALE FREEHOLD, OR woodland, grassland and arable ; in all about 106 Acres, 
Se el ge kia ais > i ’ Price TO LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED. TO LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 
golf. For SALE Freehold at a Reduced Price. oes Agents, CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. OR FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 

CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,325.) (8876.) CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (12,899.) 





























Panag CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


(6 lines) 2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.! 








CAPITAL FARM INVESTMENT HISTORIC SHROPSHIRE HOUSE SUSSEX FARM BARGAIN 


IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE EXCELLENTLY MODERNISED Excellent dairy holding of 
FARM OF 200 ACRES BUT UNSPOILT 162 ACRES 
in aring fence 7 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception the subject of considerable expenditure. 
STONE-BUILT FARMHOUSE roome, usual offices. Central heating. Picturesque old farm house with 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
Garages. Stabling. Farmery. Lodge. 2 reception rooms, kitchen, larder, ete. 


with 5-8 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms. 


Modern Farm Buildings. Ma‘n electric light, power, water and drainage. Garage. Capital Cottage. 
LET ON AN ANNUAL TENANCY. ABOUT 7% ACRES Excellent farmbuildings. | Valuable road frontages. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD FOR SALE PRICE £4,250 
Ayents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 








\ DEVON CHILTERN HILLS ON THE BORDERS OF NORTHANTS 
AND WARWICKSHIRE 








ACCESSIBLE AND 500ft. up, easily accessible to London and designed 
EXCELLENTLY FITTED MANSION by Mr. P. Morley Horder. FOR SALE AS AN INVESTMENT 
20 bedrooms, 3 reception and billiards rooms. AN EXCELLENT MODERN HOUSE 
3 bathrooms. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (5 basins), AN EXCELLENT FARM 
COTTAGES 2 bathrooms. within easy reach of important centre, and Farm- 
SPACIOUS OUTBUILDINGS. All main services. Central heating. num With: 8 rooms, eto. 
arage. GOOD OUTBULLDINGS. 2 CAPITAL COTTAGES. 
ABOUT 86 ACRES Delightful Gardens with Tennis Court and Orchard. LAND COMPRISES 180 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 2 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE (MAINLY PASTURE). 
CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. Apply CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 























MESSRS. G. H. BAYLEY & SONS TO LET 
ESTATE AGENTS’ AND SURV rors, | |BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., ST. BRIAVELS CASTLE (GLOS.) 


Safe area. In seclusion of Wye Valley. 


M. 
AGENTS FOR PROPERTIES IN CHELTENHAM, : 
COTSWOLDS, AND NORTH COTSWOLDS. Estate Agents, Surveyors & Auctioneers, 





HAVE 


RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTIES 





TO BE SOLD OR LET 
Iv 


Gloucestershire and adjoining Counties. 





— = Ty - —" @. a” pee 17 oe 7 
400 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL MALL MEDIEVAL, CASTLE, om hati dining 























GZLOUCESTERSHI IRE. — ON HILL NEAR —_ dri “= chapel (or courtroom), makina seume, 
CHELTENHAM (3 miles). Above DETACHED dungeon, 9% bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, ete., and usual 
7 SIDENCE standing in its own grounds. 3-4 reception ALBION CHAMBERS, GLOUCESTER domestic quarters. Water, drainage, and cle ctric light. 
ms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. Fine views. a Ot eae sae y , 4 
. : Telephone: Telegrams: For further particulars apply : 
ELL TREES SAnOENS ppg prnting 2267 (2 lines). Brutons, Gloucester. Messrs. J. CARTER JONAS & SONS, 
above. “*§ aia es =a Sint, 8, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, S.W.1. 











SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, &c. 





FURNISHED HOUSES TO LET 





ACANCY IN GOOD SHOOT Near CHICHESTER. eee ~ 
Excellent prospects.—Terms, etc., apply, H. C. HEWITT, FARMS 
King Street, Hammersmith. COTLAND. Desirable Modern COUNTRY RESI- pas - 

DENCE in Central Scotland to be LET FU RNISHED 





\AMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES for short or long period ; containing 4 public rooms, 7 bed- 990 ACRES. Excellent MIXE D FARM, near 
, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.I. rooms, and 2 bathrooms + central heating and electric light ; Market Harborough. Price £30 an acre, to pay 

oo 7 tak a situation is pleasant and in the heart of a safe area.— Apply 4 per cent.—Details from HOLLOWAY, "PR ICE & Co., Land 
Business Established over 100 years. to Mr W. M. WALLACE, National Bank, Kirriemuir, Scotland. Agents and Surveyors, Market Harborough. 
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14, MOUNT STREET, ‘ X l ] SON & CO Telephone : 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 e Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 








BERKSHIRE 25 MILES WEST OF LONDON | BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


An hour West of London. Overlooking well-known Golf Course. With many period features 


oe ree Serer 





QUEEN ANNE REPLICA Set within Old-World Gardens and Miniature] Park of 


10 ACRES, within easy reach of London in rural Sussex. 





12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception. 


A GENUINE TUDOR HOUSE 
Rich in old oak with fine stairease and tireplaces. All main All main services. Radiators throughout. 13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge and 4 reception. 
services, Central heating. 6-7 beds, 2 baths, 3 reception 
rooms Garage and Chauffeur’s rooms. Very lovely Grounds with Stream. 


Garage. Stabling. Cottages. 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, 3 ACRES. WOULD BE LET OR 


A BARGAIN AT £3,500 FOR SALE WITH 5 ACRES 


Sole Agents Winson & Co... 14. Mount Street. W.1. Agents: WiLson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET FURNISHED 











BETWEEN DORKING AND HORSHAM. 400 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


RIGINAL TUDOR MANOR HOUSE, rich in old oak, with electric light, central heating, parquet floors, ete. 11 bedrooms, 4 reception. Garages. 
Stabling. Numerous Cottages. Exceptionally lovely old Gardens. Ornamental water. Home Farm with MODEL BUILDINGS FOR PEDIGREE HERD. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE with 120 ACRES.—lIllustrated brochure of the Owner's Agents, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 











F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


NEARLY 800 FEET UP ON THE LOVELY SURREY HILLS 


Commanding extensive views over undulating country. Quiet and secluded. 


TO BE SOLD AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


THIS HISTORICAL XVIIth CENTURY 
RESIDENCE 
INCORPORATING EVERY DESIRABLE 
FEATURE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT. 
Lounge hall. 3 reception rooms. 5 bedrooms. 
3 bathrooms. 





Central heating. Main electricity, gas and water. 
ENTRANCE LODGE. 
CHAUFFEUR’S QUARTERS. 
GARAGE AND STABLING ACCOMMODATION, 
Cowshed for 15. Range of useful Outbuildings. 


4 ACRES 


t t : of Beautifully laid-out Grounds 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 


FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 6 ACRES ag . 

Pleasantly situated between Bedford and Kettering; 

convenient for golf and fishing and central for hunting 

with the Oakley. 

An extremely well-built and compact 
MODERN HOUSE 

with a bright and cheerful interior; on 2 floors only. 

3reception. 6 bedrooms. Bathroom. 

Main electricity, central heating, septic tank drainage. 
Garage. Tennis court. 

CHARMING MATURED AND WELL-STOCKED 

tARDEN, 











a Fe 
ed { with large paddock and an orchard containing about 
5 aan 200 trees. 

Proe! Vorming an attractive small country home which 











h. ean be maintained with the minimum of indoor 
: and outdoor staff. 


FREEHOLD ONLY £2,250 
Agents: F. L. MERcER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 


- a SOMERSET GEM — SAFE AREA 


Situate on hillside commanding glorious views over the Vale. Buses, church, 
shops within 5 minutes’ walk. Taunton and Yeovil short drive. 
PICTURESQUE MODERNISED XVIth CENTURY COTTAGE 
With main electricity and water. Lead light casement windows, beamed ceilings, etc. 

PANELLED HALL, 3 RECEPTION, 4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM (h. and c.). 

GARAGE. STABLES. STUDIO. 
MATURED KITCHEN GARDEN. PROLIFIC ORCHARD. LAWN, ETC. 
RATES £16 P.A. 

FREEHOLD £2,000 with 2 ACRES 


Agents: F. L. MERCER, & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
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worms, JOHN D. WOOD & CO. . akizermin 


London.”’ 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





GOOD FARMS ARE MAKING HIGH PRICES 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, W.1, 
HAVE MANY KEEN BUYERS WANTING 
MIXED AND DAIRY FARMS (LARGE OR SMALL) 
FOR INVESTMENT OR OCCUPATION 
AND WILL BE GLAD TO HEAR FROM OWNERS (OR THEIR REPRESENTATIVES) 


HAVING REALLY FIRST-CLASS FARMS TO SELL 





SOUTH OF SCOTLAND 


WITHIN 2} MILES OF MAIN LINE RAILWAY STATION, 


OF PARTICULAR INTEREST TO INVESTORS 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


°1,430 ACRES 


OF VALUABLE ARABLE AND GRAZING LAND COMPRISING 4 FARMS, GRASS PARKS AND SEASONAL GRAZINGS, 12 COTTAGES, 
AND OTHER HOUSES AND LAND. 


WOODLANDS WITH MARKETABLE LARCH, SCOTCH FIR AND SPRUCE. 
SMALL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE IN WOODED POLICIES OF ABOUT 8 ACRES 
Walled Garden. Garage and Stabling. 


SALMON SEA TROUT AXD TROUT FISHING IN RIVER ANNAN. MIXED SHOOTING—-PARTRIDGE, PHEASANT, DUCK, SNIPE. 
AND WOODCOCK. 


ACTUAL GROSS INCOME £2,300 EXCLUDING RESIDENCE AND SPORT 


Particulars from the Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1.  (81,155.) 











“mz JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 2" 


STOPS HOUSE, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1. [’Phone: Grosvenor 1811.] 








IN THE HEART OF THE COTSWOLDS VALE OF WHITE HORSE COUNTRY 
*Twixt Cirencester and Cheltenham. Near the Thames and Good Fishing. 


PLEASANT MODERNISED COTSWOLD RESIDENCE 


Occupying unrivalled, elevated and peaceful position. 


Pasture and Corn 2 reception, 5 bed- 
PARM of rooms, bathroom, 
202 ACRES 


Co.’s Electric Light 


Ith Century ; 
. and Water. 


FARMHOUSE 


2 reception, 5 bedrooms Accessible yet quiet. 
ete. (capable modern- 

ising on very attractive _ ies 
lines). Ample Farm LOOSE BONES 
Buildings. AND GARAGE. 


Water supply unlimited. 


SMALL GARDEN 






Good Sporting Facili- 
ties including Fishing ; 
fe, «cs own Water. (2 acres more available) 





ta 





Ps . Mari Pa, “ . = “ 

PRICE, INCLUDING MATURED TIMBER, £4,000 CIRENCESTER 9 MILES. OXYPORD 27 MILES. 
Moxdernised on reasonable lines, the Property should undoubtedly prove most desirable . > 
asa Residential Farm and Hunting Box in a much sought after and favoured locality. PRICE £2,500 

Particulars: JACKSON Stops, Cirencester. (Tel. : 334-5.) Fo. 6348. Apply JACKSON Stops, Cirencester. (Tel. : 334-5.) Fo. 4145. 








BY DIRECTION OF THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE. TO LET IN PERFECT CONDITION 
EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 4 miles South Veoril. Somerset-Porset Border. 


ATTRACTIVE GENTLEMAN'S FARM AND RESIDENTIAL ESTATE MODERN QUEEN ANNE STYLE COUNTRY HOUSE 
known as 


GRIMTHORPE MANOR HOUSE, near Pocklington 4 main bedrooms and 
comprising 4 secondary, 2 bath, 

Very Attractive RESIDENCE with magnificent views over Plain of York. $ reception. Well ar- 
ranged kitchen, ete. 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS, OFFICES, 6 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, BILLIARD 
ROOM, GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. Main water. 


EXTENSIVE HOMESTEAD. GARAGES. 5 COTTAGES. 
Central heating. 


The whole has been well farmed by owner-oceupier and provides 
206 ACRES ARABLE, 220 ACRES GRASS and 126 ACRES WOODLAND, 
IN ALL APPROXIMATELY 552 ACRES, 3 ROODS, 9 PERCHES Good Cottage. 
To be offered for SALE BY AUCTION on MONDAY, 28th OCTOBER, 1940, 
at THE STATION HOTEL, YORK, commencing 3 p.m, . 
Further Particulars and Conditions of Sale of the Auctioneers: JACKSON STOPS WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN. PADDOCKS. 
and STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds 1, and at London. Nerthampton, Cirencester, 17 ACRES £200 PER ANNUM 


Yeovil end Dublin; or the Solicitors, Crust, TODD, MILLS & Co., 34, Lairgate, 
Beverley. JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Yeovil. (Tel. : 1066.) 


Electricity. 


Stabling and Buildings. 
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BOURNEMOUTH: FOX & SONS asia at aie eae : P 
X, F.S.L., F.A.t. A , » F.S.L, F.A.L 
WILLIAM POX, FoSin FA — T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.L 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.L. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: 
iu f. . P.A.S.L, A.A.L f ’ 
R. ALEG. HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON - BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





COST £40,000 ONLY A FEW YEARS AGO. WILL NOW BE OFFERED AT A SACRIFICIAL PRICE. 
NEVER BEFORE IN THE MARKET. 


SURREY 


1 MILE FROM WOKING TOWN AND STATION. HALF AN HOUR FROM LONDON. 


FOX & SONS 


are favoured with instructions to SELL BY AUCTION at the Residence on WEDNESDAY, 9TH OCTOBER, 1940, at 3 p.m., the 
VERY CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


known as 


BY DIRECTION OF F. DERRY, ESQ. 


« ASHWOOD ” 
DELIGHTFUL TUDOR DESIGNED RESIDENCE BUILT UNDER DIRECTION OF MR. BAILLIE SCOTT IN 1929 AND POSSESSING ALL 
UP-TO-DATE CONVENIENCES. 


A 


16 BEDROOMS, STABLING. 


5 BATHROOMS, 3 COTTAGES. 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
EXCELLENT DOMESTIC SUPERB 
GARDENS AND 


GROUNDS 


OFFICES. 


including wonderful rock 
garden, tennis court, rose 
garden, lawnsand paddock. 


Excellent oak-panelled 
walls and oak floors. 


Central heating. 


The whole embracing an 


Main electricity, water, gas, 
area of about 


and drainage. 


6% ACRES 


GARAGE for 3 cars. 


wes 





THE VALUABLE FURNITURE AND EFFECTS WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION ON THE TWO FOLLOWING DAYS 
Illustrated particulars and conditions of sale may be obtained of the Solicitors, Messrs. BARTON & HANNING, Bank Chambers, Woking, Surrey, and 81, Cannon Street, London, 
E.C.4.; and of the Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, Bournemouth, Southampton and Brighton. 


IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF THE NEW FOREST 


Occupying an exquisite position cmidst charming surroundings and commanding fine open views over the Forest, 





TO BE SOLD. Electric light and main water. 


Central heating. 


THIS 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE GARAGE. 
STABLING. 
of sound construction, tilled with all 


modern conveniences and comforts. VINERY. PEACH HOUSE. 


4 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 
including lawn, productive kitchen garden 
with orchard. 


SMALL BOUDOIR, 
DRESSING ROOM, 


THE WHOLE COMPRISING AN 
AREA OF ABOUT 


BATHROOM, 

3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
TILED KITCHEN, 
and 
EXCELLENT OFFICES 


- vain ae ONE ACRE 
Pe ee eee STIRS PRICE £3,250 FREEHOLD 


For particulars, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


DEVONSHIRE 


34 miles from Axminster. 9% miles from Lyme Regis. 30 miles from Exeter. 








Situated on high ground and commanding ye z ae 
extensive views. Excellent facilities for sport ? ag DELIGHTFUL GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS 


in the locality. 


The Important Compact and 
Attractive Freehold Residence, 


a feature of which is the Magnificent 
Rhododendron Glen, pretty woodland 
walks, well-stocked walled-in kitchen 
gardens with greenhouses, the whole 
extending to an area of nearly 


OXENWAYS HOUSE, 
MEMBURY, Nr. AXMINSTER. 
8 ACRES 


Facing practically due south and situated 
well away from the road. 


8 BEDROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS, 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
SERVANTS’ HALL 
and 
COMPLETE DOMESTIC OFFICES. 
STABLING. GARAGE. 


Low Price, £2,750 FREEHOLD, 
including Timber valued at 
£250 
\ NEAR OFFER WOULD BE 
CONSIDERED. 





For particulars, apply Fox & SoNs, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





.FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-50, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE 


Phone: Ken. 1490. 


‘Grams: “ Estate 
Harrods, London.” 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


Xlil. 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere. 


Riviera Offices. 





EAST DEVON = 


QUIET SITUATION. 


OVEKLOOKING A LOVELY VALLEY. 


REGENCY HOUSE, 


Fe with spacious rooms. 





LARGE HALL. 
6 BED 


Electric light. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED. 


HarROpS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton 


AND DRESSING. 
2 BATHROOMS, ete. 
Tl. and ec. in all bedrooms. 
Aga cooker, ete. 
GARAGE 
BEAUTIFUL BUT 
GROUNDS. 
Flower and vegetable gardens, bowling zreen, ete. 


3% ACRES VIEW FROM RESIDENCE 


FOR 2. 


3 RECEPTION. 


Maple beds. 
Central heating. 


INEXPENSIVE 





FREEHOLD WOULD BE SOLD 


S.W.L. (Tele.: Ken. VA90. Extn. S06.) 





CHARACTER, CHARM, COMFORT <4 


PICTURESQUE OLD TUDOR HOUSE 
WITH A QUANTITY OF OLD OAK, REPUTED TO DATE BACK 
TO 1503. 
KENT AND SURREY BORDERS 
2 miles from Oxted, 
2 GOOD RECEPTION. 6 BED AND DRESSING. 
BATHROOM. OFFICES. 
Separate accommodation for marricd couple. 


BRICK-BUILT GARAGE. 


LOUNGE HALL. 


All companies’ conveniences. 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS WITH TENNIS COURT, 
FISHPOND, ROCKERY, KITCHEN GARDEN. 
IN ALL 4 ACRES 
MIGHT BE SOLD WITH A SMALLER AREA 


Strongly recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
Tele. : Kensington 1490, Extn. 806.) 





SURREY AND SUSSEX BORDERS <“ 


1) miles from main line station; under an hour from London. 
UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
INNER AND LOUNGE HALL. ¥% RECEPTION. 
7 BED AND DRESSING. 

BATHROOM. COMPLETE OFFICES. 

Co.'s water, electric light, gas, modern drainage. 

GARAGE AND OTHER USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 


Gardener's cottage. 
BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS. 
Tennis and other lawns, flowering shrubs, kitchen garden, paddock, ete. 
ABOUT 5 ACRES 
REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD 


Strongly recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. HENRY SMITH & CO., 
Hiorsham ; and HARRODS, LYp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tele. : Kensington 1490, Extn. 806.) 





SOUTHPORT an 
FINE SEA VIEWS. 
IN A SAFE AREA WITH EXCELLENT EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
3 BATH. 


3 RECEPTION, 6 BED. 


Main services. Central heating. Garage. 
LOVELY GARDEN. 
TENNIS LAWN, KITCHEN GARDEN, FRUIT TREES, ete. 
ABOUT | ACRE 
FOR SALE AT VERY REASONABLE PRICE 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1 (Tele.: Kensington 1490. 
Extn. 809); and Messrs. KENDAL, MILNE & CO., 35, King Street West, 
Manchester. 





SUSSEX HEIGHTS c4 


Away from aerodromes, ete, 


BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND EAST GRINSTEAD. 


LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


HALL. 2 GOOD RECEPTION. DOWNSTAIRS CLOAK ROOM. 

t BED AND DRESSING (with lavatory basins, bh. and ¢.). 
BATHROOM. COMPLETE OFFICES, 

Good garage, Stabling. 


Central heating. Electric light. Co.'s water. Telephone, ete. 


CHARMING GROUNDS. 
IN ALL 34% ACRES 
FOR SALE, OR TO BE LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED. 
AVAILABLE ON ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS 


HARRODS, I TD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.\W.1.) (Velen: Ken. 1490. Eat, 806.) 





CHARACTER HOUSE AND FARM <3 
ABOUT 225 ACRES 
About 350ft. above sea level: beautiful country. 17 miles Bishops Stortford. 
THE RESIDENCE, partly Elizabethan, contains: 
3 RECEPTION. 7 BEDROOMS. 2 BATH. 
Calor gas, central heating and modern conveniences 
COTTAGES. HOME FARM. 
PLEASURE GROUNDS 
with lawns, productive kitchen garden, orchard. THERE IS ALSO A MOAT. 


The farmland is chiefly arable, with about 30 ACRES of pasture and 
well watered. 


Good Shooting 


FOR SALE AT VERY REASONABLE PRICE 


WOULD CONSIDER SELLING OR LETTING THE HOUSE AND PLEASURE 
GROUNDS. 


Recommended by HARRODS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.L. 
(Tele. : Kensington 1490. Eatn. 807.) 





EAST DEVON c.5 
{ROUT 20 MILES FROM EXETER. 
Within easy reach of the village church and bus services: SR. Ste. 34 miles: 


HOOft. abore sea level: commanding glorious riews, 


8 BED AND DRESSING, 3 RECEPTION. 


2 BATH. OFFICES. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY. 
CENTRAL HEATING, ete. 
Stabling. Garage. Gardens. 


FARMBUILDINGS AND ABOUT 25 ACRES OF GKASSLAND AVAILABLE 
IF REQUIRED. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED BY THE YEAR 


FTARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490. Fath, 816.) 
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The margin 
between Governmental 
demands for K.L.G. plugs and 
our maximum output is small 
delays in fulfilling private orders 
are sometimes unavoidable, 
, when they occur-we beg 


your indulgence. 


K-L‘G SPARKING PLUGS LTD. 
PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, S.W.15. 
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NOTABLE NUMBERS 


\ 
\ 


PLAIN OR \ 
CORK TIPS \ 
20 FOR 1/10\ 
50 FOR 4/6 | 
50 TINS 

(plain only) 4/7 


41, ST. ANDREW’S STREET, HERTFORD. The Old Verger’s House, 
built in 16th century and said to have been admired by Queen Elizabeth 
who often visited this ancient borough. 
Familiar to smokers who enjoy a good cigarette is that 
other Notable Number—Player’s No. 3. Exquisitely 
cool and mellow in smoking, the choice selected leaf 
ensures that extra quality for which No. 3 
are so well known. 


“ NUMBER 


EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETTES 





ei ana Saito por | ‘ 


TD. 


15. 


0 TT — 
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Harlip 161, New Bond St., W.1. 


MRS. DAVID NIVEN 


Mrs. David Niven is the only daughter of Flight-Lieutenant William Rollo, M.C., and Lady Kathleen Rollo; her 
marriage to Captain David Niven, The Rifle Brigade, younger son of the late Mr. W. G. Niven, The 
Berkshire Yeomanry, and the late Lady Comyn-Platt, took place last week 
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RE-BUILDING AND 
RE-PLANNING 


T is possible that the price of victory in this war will be the 
virtual destruction of much of London as we have known it. 

At the present rate of damage it will take several years 

to lay London low, but even a few months of indiscriminate 
destruction will be a big price—mathematicians may have to 
enlist the services of astronomers in estimating the cost—but it 
will be doubly worth while. Marshal Goering is welcome to 
believe that by throwing his ’planes at London he is breaking 
the spirit of the people. Anybody who has had the good fortune 
to work in recent days among the folk most savagely pounded 

the patient, spirited Cockneys of eastern London—could tell 
him that the murder of their families and friends, the destruction 
of their homes and goods, is having exactly the opposite effect : 
creating a grimly stubborn determination to endure everything 
so long as the Nazi ségime is finally smashed. When that is 
accomplished, and much of this historic metropolis lies in ruin, 
a new world and a new London will become possible. In London 
there will be the supreme opportunity, of which visionary archi- 
tects and town-planners have dreamed, of rubbing out for ever 
miles of out-of-date slums, outmoded residential streets, congested 
main thoroughfares, misplaced factories, and the accumulated 
evils and mistakes of 250 years. 

It is impossible not to love London, with all her faults. 
Artists, scholars, historians, and the man in the street may be 
fated to lose world-famous buildings and irreplaceable records 
before the enemies of mankind themselves lie in the dust. Yet, 
apart from a score or so of great national monuments, the Queen 
Anne and Georgian residential squares, and some Regency 
terraces, it must be confessed that, but for the glamour of fond 
associations, the greater part of London could well be demolished 
without any but financial loss. Like the mediaval city destroyed 
in 1666, London has gradually become ill-fitted for its function 
as a twentieth-century world-capital. Sooner or later it would 
have had to be entirely re-built, and if the Luftwaffe compels us to 
replan it utterly rather than in the piecemeal fashion that would 
be inevitable in normal circumstances, the bombardments 
of 1940 would be regarded by the survivors, as was the Great Fire, 
as a blessing in disguise. — 

At this juncture it is highly instructive to read the book by 
Mr. ‘T. F. Reddaway, ‘‘ The Re-building of London after the 
Great Fire,” reviewed on another page, and to see how the 
grandiose schemes for replanning, made by Wren, Evelyn, and 
other leading men, failed to materialise. Contrary to popular 
tradition, this was not due to the mean conservatism of the 
citizens, but, Mr. Reddaway establishes conclusively, to the entire 
lack of the administrative machinery necessary for town planning. 
The principles of compensation and re-allotment of sites were 
accepted, but it was found impossible to discover the exact nature 
of the innumerable and complicated properties in the City on 
which to base these principles. The same problem would arise 
in a replanning of London to-morrow, but now every property is 
recorded and valued, every square foot mapped, and the principle 
on which re-allotment could be based has long been accepted 
by town-planners. A new London would have wider streets, a far 
greater proportion of open space to buildings, a reasonable dis- 
tribution of residential, industrial, and commercial areas, a 
‘Thames largely bordered by gardens instead of unsightly wharves, 
sun and air where there is now darkness, great arterial exits and 
belts of open land: all the things men dream of but could not 
have so long as London stands. The chief reason they could 
not have it was the immense value of the properties needing 
demolition. 

The solution, which was regarded as too drastic in times of 
peace but will be hailed as a blessed simplification of our diffi- 
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culties after the war, is the Pooling Principle. By, that means the 
value of all properties affected by a replanning scheme is pooled, 
and the increment trom the replanned area distributed according 
to each owner’s proportional share in the whole. In this way 
the owner of a specific plot, irrespective of whether it is used 
as an open space or for a skyscraper, receives his proportional share 
of the increment of the whole area, while the planner is free, 
as he should be, to lay out the city for the well-being of its 
inhabitants and the nation as a whole instead of in the interests 
of a small number of individuals. Nor does the State lose its 
considerable income from the taxation of property-owners, as 
would be the case were the land nationalised. 

In the months to come it will no doubt become evident 
how extensive are the preliminary clearances made by the enemy. 
Meanwhile the world, and every Briton, is paying tribute in 
succour and pity to those out of whose present sufferings the 
finest city in the world will one day arise. 


MASSACRE OF INNOCENTS 

WAVE of horror such as not even the Nazis had yet acheived 
+2 swept the civilised world at the news of the death-roll on the 
torpedoed ship carrying refugee children to Canada. For only seven 
children to have survived out of ninety is a most grievous toll, and 
assuredly the tragedy will be remembered in history among the most 
poignant of disasters at sea. It is no comfort to bereaved parents, 
many of whom have lost their homes as well, to reflect that all the 
children on the other refugee ship torpedoed were saved, or that three 
thousand children have already been carried to safety under the official 
scheme, and many more by private arrangement. Yet those are the 
facts against which this pitiful blow must be set. Approximately 
ninety-eight per cent. of British children sent over seas that must be 
full of danger have safely arrived, and, but for the circumstances of 
this particular disaster—a cold and stormy night in mid-Atlantic—the 
proportion of survivals would undoubtedly have been somewhat higher. 
Every ship is liable to be torpedoed without warning by the Germans. 
The questions that must, and certainly will, be most seriously examined 
are whether the present methods of transport and accommodation for 
children, particularly during the coming winter months, cannot be 
improved to guard against a repetition of such tragically high loss on 
any particular ship. 


CARRYING ON 
HERE can be no doubt that in these days, when difficulties of com- 
munication and transport are the most insistent if not the most 
trying of the evils that beset us, there is a definite temptation for most 
of us to divide up the servants of the public who minister to us in these 
directions according to the attitude which they adopt towards the public 
and their duties. It is to be feared that the establishment of His 
Majesty’s Postmaster General have not come very high on the list, 
though we understand that the recent delays are by no means due to 
any “‘ Safety first’ attitude on the part of the men themselves—they 
are only too willing to take risks, and various proposals for speeding 
things up have been made by them. The official panjandrums are, 
however, unable to come to decisions and will not give a lead. Mean- 
while the railways are tackling a thankless job which has recently become 
far more difficult and thankless still, and, so far as can be seen, they are 
tackling it well. Anyhow, their employees are still in high favour with 
the travelling public. As for the *bus and coach drivers, nothing is 
too good to say for the way in which they are sticking to their jobs in 
the most worrying and trying circumstances. A public undergoing 
all sorts of new experiences and requiring all sorts of unproducible 
information is not an easy customer to deal with. But many ’bus drivers 
and conductors take it in their stride—one supposes they do stride some- 
times—and both in country and town face dangers without number 
and perform incredible feats of safe and successful driving through the 
darkness of the black-out. Most have long ago distinguished between 
the “‘Alert ’ and the “‘ Alarm.” But the petrol-pcsse:sing sect'on of the 
public themselves is net always so gallant. The majority of motorists 
are most kindly in giving lifts, but a few large half-empty cars are still 
to be seen. Some motorists hang a placard of thcir destination on their 
bonnet ; and the hopeful pedestrian might well display one too, 


THE EQUINOCTIAL GALES 
NGLISH sailors are no strangers to the south-west wind and the 
equinoctial gales ; and even the veriest landsmen love the sting 
of the salt in the rain that the wild tempests of autumn and spring 
carry from over the ocean. The fishermen and sailors of our western 
and southern coasts, those who have carried the flag of this country to 
the ends of the Seven Seas, unlike the fair-weather sailors of most 
nations, revel in the tearing winds and rolling seas. They are part of 
the great days of mast and sail, and it is worth while remembering that 
it is the Viking races of Scandinavia who share with us the great traditions 
of the windjammer, those lovely ships that until lately brought the 
cargoes of Australasia roaring round Cape Horn. The equinoctial gales 
have been of use to the Naval dispositions of this country on many 
cecasions. If we cannot historically give them credit for a triumphant 
part in the defeat of the Armada, the July squalls, the persistent rough 
water and the intermittent storms of 1588 must have been very like our 
usual equinoctial weather, and had it not suddenly changed there can be 
no doubt that the whole of the King of Spain’s army and ships would have 
been cast ignominiously on the shores of Zeeland. As it was, Drake’s 
seamanship was almost sufficient to do the same. The sudden change 
this year from the dry calm of early September must have recalled the 
fact that Napoleon’s barges were often held and battered by bad weather 
in the French ports and the mouth of the Scheldt. Those who rose 
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HOP-PICKING DE LUXE ON THE GREEN AT GOUDHURST 


[he shortage of hop-pickers in parts of Kent was made good by 


ocal villagers. But as most of these had their normal work to do, 

and could not waste precious time going to and from the hop 

vardens, farmers have made the innovation of carting the bines to 

central picking stations, in this case the pretty village green. Many 

of these volunteer pickers are giving what they earn to local 
Spitfire funds. 


from a restless night after the first storm may well have recalled the 
inscription upon Drake’s monument, which reads: ‘‘ Ventos suos 
dimisit, et dissipati sunt.” 


A NEW AMERICAN CHAMPION 


OMPETITIVE golf seems a very long way off, almost a game played 
upon some other planet. Nevertheless, many British golfers will 
have enjoyed a moment’s surcease in reading the bare result of the 
American Amateur Championship and will want to congratulate Mr. 
Richard Chapman on his victory. He has many friends here and has 
been a faithful supporter of our own Amateur Championship. Three 
times has he played in it, at St. Annes, at Sandwich and, on the last 
occasion of its being held, at Hoylake in 1939. Each time he fought 
his way through to the last eight, and at Hoylake, though he had to play 
with a back muscle strapped up, he was obviously most dangerous. 
Those who saw the match will not easily forget his defeat of his fellow- 
countryman, the then holder, Mr.—or as we generally think of him, 
Charlie—Yates. His putting in that round was of the deadliness that 
in the days of the late Walter Travis used to spread an American terror 
across the links. There is no more enthusiastic or ambitious golfer, 
and it is pleasant to hear of his success. 


WESTERN HARVEST 


Muted purples, shaken blues, dim shadow 
And whispering western winds are all this meadow 
As harvest offers to the grave grey skies ; 


Knapweed, harebells, sombie darkling grasses 
Where soft brown butterflies, as the summer passes, 
Like sea-tossed spirits drift and fall and rise. 


Bitter the chalice the reapers of this field 
Must drink, black bread is all their toil shall yield, 
Twilight has spread its wing across these hours. 


Here are no golds, no scents of sun-kissed meadows, 
Here in the west our hatvest is of shadows, 
Winds and shaken grasses, purple flowers. 

Diana McCLOGHLEN. 


THE R.H.S. RED CROSS SALE—BY POST 


THE Royal Horticultural Society’s Red Cross Sale, which was to 

have been held at Vincent Square, Westminster, on Septem- 
ber 24th, 25th and 26th, will not now take place as advertised, but will 
be conducted by post. The catalogue, which is sold for the benefit 
of the Red Cross, price 2s. 6d., post free, may be had from the Secretary, 
Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, London, S.W.1. Each 
atalogue contains a form for the making of bids, and completed forms 
hould reach the honorary auctioneers not later than October roth, 
ut earlier if possible. 


SILVER FOR THE TREASURY 


A HUNDRED and thirty-eight lots of antique silver plate, presented 

to the Treasury as a contribution to the war effort, are being 
uctioned by Messrs. Christie on Thursday next, October 3rd. It is 
f consistently high standard, for the most part useful pieces of eighteenth 
entury date, bearing the marks of many reputable makers—mugs, 
igs, candlesticks, waiters, cutlery. The Hon. Francis Curzon has 
iven two silver-gilt race cups won by Humphry Osbaldeston’s horses 
11771 and 1773 respectively, and Sir William Hicking three important 
lizabethan tiger-ware jugs. 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


The Demand for Charcoal—Futility !—The Last Day in the Old Home 
Major C. S. JARvis 


HAVE received a number of most interesting and informative 

letters on the subject of charcoal burning for which I am most 

grateful, and one of them was from Colonel. Julya>, who reminded 

me that two articles from him on charcoal had appeared. in COUNTRY 

Lire last winter. I recollect the articles, but all my old COUNTRY 
Lires have gone to the troops, and back numbers are not easily obtain- 
able now. 

All my correspondents are agreed upon two points, and one is 
that larch and fir produce very indifferent charcoal, and the other that 
the old-fashioned. system of the charcoal pit cannot compete with the 
modern retort. The charcoal pit requires a real expert—a man who 
has devoted his life to the calling, and one who is prepared to spend 
day and night by his fires ready to attend to the draught in case of a 
change of wind ; and such men are extremely rare, if not almost extinct, 
to-day. A great objection to the pit system is that the charcoal produced 
is not pure enough for modern requirements, for the earth with which 
the fires are damped down must result in a certain amount of grit getting 
into the product. Grit is most undesirable in artificial silk stockings 
and papier-maché, in which charcoal figures, and it is absolutely fatal 
in the manufacture of high explosives. 

The trade had a certain revival during the last war, when charcoal 
was issued to the troops for use in the trench braziers, and these braziers, 
many of us will remember, were the most attractive part of open trench 
furnishing, but not so attractive when the uninitiated brought the 
brazier into a dug-out. The first reaction, with the resulting warmth 
and glow, was one of ease and pleasure, but the results were often 
fatal. 

The Arabs of Arabia are great users and burners of charcoal, and the 
system they adopt is similar in every way to that employed by the old 
charcoal burners of all our great forests, but they are most discriminating 
in the wood they use. Tamarisk, which grows freely and to great size 
in most of the dry torrent beds, is regarded as soft and useless, and 
they stake their faith in a desert acacia—the sayal—and a big broom 
known as “rhutm.” An appealing side of the charcoal trade in the 
East is the fact that a very useful sideline can be worked up with it, 
as the product in sacks on a camel’s back resists the thrust of the anti- 
contrabandist’s stiletto, and it is comparatively easy to get through with 
a load of charcoal worth only £1, but in it a few slabs of the narcotic 
hashish worth over £100. This particular side of the charcoal trade, 
however, does not function in England. 


* 
* * 


T= other evening, when a patrol of our fighter aeroplanes had 
disappeared in a south-westerly direction, ‘‘ going to the sound 
of the guns,” a solitary German bomber came down from the clouds 
looking for a suitable target, and in this respect we had very little to 
offer him. There are our local gasworks, but the single gasometer is 
not a very large one, and it would take a very skilful bomber to score a 
hit here. Then there is the railway station of our little wandering 
branch line, which is of such supreme unimportance that neither the 
military nor the Home Guard take the slightest trouble to guard it. 

The aeroplane circled round for some five minutes, and, if the 
pilot had any knowledge of map-reading, he must have been aware 
that five minutes’ flying in almost any direction would have brought 
him over something that more or less approximated to that very misused 
description a ‘“‘ military objective.”’ As this, however, would have 
brought him within range of anti-aircraft fire he was discreet, and, taking 
careful aim, dropped four bombs on a residence that even the local 
agents refrain from calling desirable. As an example of the complete 
and. utter futility of the countryside bombing that is now taking place 
over England, this stands out as a masterpiece, and if the Germans think 
this sort of thing is going to disturb the customary phlegm of the country- 
man they have, as the Americans say, “ another think coming to them.” 
The only feeling they arouse is hilarity tinged with unutterable contempt. 

*, * 

NE of the stock pictures so popular in those far off Victorian days 
that are now a positive godsend to the modern novelist, when 
he is five hundred words short in a chapter and desires to be facetious 
about a period of which he knows little, is ‘‘ The Last Day in the Old 
Home.” It was not quite so common as ‘‘ The Monarch of the Glen,” 
on which all the aforesaid novelists harp when they wish to brighten 
a page, and it was usually one of a pair, the other being the Cavalier- 
Roundhead picture called ‘‘ Where Is Your Father?” ‘‘ The Last 
Day in the Old Home ”’ pointed some sort of moral—the result, one 
imagines, of modern taxation and advancement combined with old-time 
extravagance—and in the hall of one of the stately homes of England, 
where the furniture was marked with sale numbers, a young man in 
the flashy clothes of the period drank his own health in champagne, 
and, surrounded by his tearful family, looked for the last time at the 

home of his forebears. 

I saw a pathetic little scene the other evening that recalled this old 
picture, for, with the gathering of the last of the harvest, a vast aero- 
drome is being levelled and laid out on some four hundred acres of 
rich farmland. Gangs of men and a division of giant excavators are 
working furiously in clouds of dust all day. Long hedgerows and lines 
of ditches disappear ard are merged into the flat level; the winter 
swedes and mangolds are crushed beneath the iron wheels ; a cheerful 
little stream is enclosed in huge concrete pipes ; and, saddest of all, 
the scattered spinneys of old oaks are crashing down, to be drawn off 
to the roadside by tractors. 

Standing disconsolately on the small remaining patch of green 
swedes, and watching the scene of destruction and obliteration, was a 
brilliant cock pheasant, and behind him in a group were a hen and eight 
half-grown birds. To them it was indeed the last day in the old home. 
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“DOVES OF WAR” 


THE TRAINING AND USE 


PIGEONS BY THE ROYAL 
PHAY 


By IGNATIUS 


O-DAY’S “ mechanised ”’ land armies 

may be without horses or the dogs that 

figured in the Four Years’ War— 

1914-18. But it seems strange that 

Noah’s own “ doves’? should come 
back again. Our Admiralty at one time main- 
tained its own cotes of homing pigeons. ‘To-day 
these graceful flyers-by-instinct have been 
brought to an even higher pitch of utility in 
all branches of our sky Service. 

The Air Ministry have even asked us to 
destroy at sight any stray hawks or falcons so 
as to assist in ‘‘ Defence of the Realm.” The 
latter birds of prey had long been protected 
by an Act of Parliament. But both are now 
classed as “‘ enemy interceptor-fighters ’’ be- 
cause of the havoc they work among these 
pigeons. 

The pigeon’s instinct to fly home—haply 
to hungry chicks—has been known ever since 
the Greeks sent by them “ results’’ of the 
Olympic Games. In modern days Belgium 
was, and still is, the centre of a racing-pigeon 
sport that goes back to 1818. Then trial flights 
were tested between Paris and the famous 
Liége forts on the Meuse. Before Queen 
Victoria’s Coronation we had taken up this 
hobby, and races were put on from Exeter, 
Plymouth and Penzance to London. 

The speed of carrier pigeons was never 
great: in one match it reached 1,836yds. a 
minute. But the distances they can cover are 
incredible. In America older birds have covered 
over 1,000 miles in the Western States where 
weather conditions are perfect. Before the 
present war broke out these pigeons were 
recruited by our Government from private 
fanciers. All birds were known by their per- 
formance in test flights; and in actual Air 
Force service ‘“ casualties’? were gravely en- 
quired into. Failure of birds to return might 
mean that several of our heroic bombers or 
fighters had been left tossing in a flimsy rubber 
boat far out in the North Sea—perhaps without 
oars or hope of speedy rescue. ‘To-day all 
land ’planes that leave our shores for offensive 
raids on Germany or occupied lands carry 
as part of their safety outfit two well trained 
“homers ”’ in a wicker basket of special make 
for their release. 

One has only to remember that a single 
enemy machine-gun burst can damage the 
wireless apparatus or destroy it outright. So 
in the case of a forced descent these intelligent 
** doves ’’ can be sent out with an urgent S.O.S. 


HEADQUARTERS OF 


Here the }jrds are looked after with scientific care 


OF CARRIER- 


AIR FORCE 
RE 


appeal. The derelict 
aircraft they may have 
left has haply located 
a magnetic mine laid 
in the path of food- 
ship convoys. And its 
crew may have guided 
those vessels into safer 
channels. Or our 
Coastal Command can 
explode these diabolic 
contraptions with 
their own machine- 
guns and even rescue 
the drowning crew of a 
merchant vessel that 
has been torpedoed. 
So these ‘“‘ Doves of 
War ”’ which our ma- 
chines carry go on 
duty with this written 
cry for help already 
tied to a_ blue-tinted 
form which is clipped 
to each bird’s leg. On 
that little tube is left 
a white patch intended 
as a last-moment 
writing-pad. Then just 
before the feathered 
envoy is ‘‘ tossed up ”’ 
by skilled hands a 
map-reference is 
scrawled on the blank 
patch by one of the 
wrecked airmen. This 
affords a chance to 
loose one of these 
pigeons while yet a 
damaged machine is 
still in the air. Or it 
can save trouble at 
sea if the bird’s release 
has to be made from a 
rubber boat into which 
the shot-down crew have to scramble as their 
stricken ’plane strikes the stormy water below. 
Often, when our losses are announced by the 
Ministry, the added note ““ —— of our pilots 
are safe’’ is due to the pigeons. 

At a training station one sees our National 
Pigeon Service at its best under scientific 
officers. These have a keen audience of sym- 
pathetic lads who see in these birds their own 
possible saviours in a future plight. The train- 


A TRAINER AT 





AN R.A.F. “ RECRUITING STATION” 


THE 
MORNING EXERCISE 





LOFTS LOOSING HIS BIRDS FOR 


ing-loft is spacious and airy, kept free from 
vermin and provided with baths as well as 
rock-salt and crushed mortar for the use of 
winged recruits. These fly out for daily exer- 
cise and come back through wire screens that 
open inwards, when the return of each one is 
signalled by an electric bell. Their food is 
fresh greenstuff, with beans, maize, peas, 
broken rice and millet; but, of course, this 
varies with season and locality. Each dove- 
brood contains a couple of eggs, on which 
the parents sit in turn, with the cock having 
a lighter share of incubation. 

At the age of four months, training begins 
in warm weather. A pigeon will be taken out 
in a closed wicket basket and set free at 
gradually increasing distances from the home 
loft until a twenty-mile flight is covered, with 
periods of rest in between. It takes five years 
or so before a “‘carrier’’ attains its best. 
The younger ones are schooled alone, so that 
they may ‘“‘ think’”’ for themselves and need 
not rely upon the veteran homers. Private 
fanciers consider that birds who have young 
ones in the nest are best for the longer flights : 
it is claimed that these will return more surely 
and at higher speed when they have such 
family cares on the avian mind! Races are 
started by a “tosser’’ of experience, who 
takes note of the time when each pigeon was 
loosed. They ascend in swift spirals till they 
perceive, by some mysterious instinct, some 
horizon landmark which their vision can mark 
and appraise. No entrant is judged to have 
reached home till it has actually passed through 
the loft door and rung its own automatic bell. 

At the Signals Office of an R.A.F. station 
you will find them ideally housed and cared 
for in wired pens with a special attendant to 
look after them. Placed in baskets and carried 
to the air-field, they may be said to have joined 
His Majesty’s Forces as “flying recruits.” 
For this reason you will find on Sir Archibald 
Sinclair’s accounts such items as green vetch, 
peas and grit. The small payment handed to 
private owners is only a_ grateful gesture 
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from our Government to acknowledge a_pigeon- 
mobilisation (and National Register). 

Birds in the present war have flown from the 
Norway coast to their own homing-stations : but 
such flights need experienced handling (or ‘‘ tossing ”’) 
by the despatcher. He knows that when he frees the 
bird from one of the bombers of the Coastal Command 
or Fleet Air Arm, that feathered messenger may 
h:ve to face a slipsteam of wind which may be 
blowing at 350 m.p.h. This calls for special research 
or the part of the civilian P.S.O. (or Pigeon Service 
© icer). The trainers have tried many systems of 
re casing the birds from aircraft actually in flight 
or supposed to be shot down by enemy action. In 
oi > bomber the ‘‘tossing’’ may be done from a 
tr »-door, or from the turret in another type of 
m chine. Before the ordeal of ‘‘ slipstream ’”’ and 
w .d-eddies were understood these messengers were 
ay to suffer at the moment of their own release. 
T ‘als were even made in “ tossing ’’ with only the 
ai cious bird-head and bright eyes showing, while 
tl delicate bodies and legs were wrapped round with 
n vspaper. ‘To-day these pigeons are set free facing 
tl direction in which a ’plane is swooping at highest 
s; ed. In this way they can be “‘ dropped ”’ clear with 
fc led wings—just as if each were a human pilot 
fo ing through space before his parachute had opened. 
S. do the birds acquire a knack of avoiding the 
m chine’s own “ gale”’ before attempting to fly on 
th ir own ‘‘ power.” 


RAF. MEN LOADING 
FEATHERED MESSENGERS INTO A FIGHT- 


A BASKET OF 


ING PLANE 
Our pilots—indeed, all officers, ashore and 
afloat—are most considerate of these gentle ‘‘ soldiers 


of the King.”’ They will tell you how one of them 
on patrol duty in the North Sea suddenly laid an egg! 
She was about to be sent off on a trial test, but was 
at once flown home in another machine to be seconded 
for domestic work. Owners on the National Register 
compiled by the Air Ministry must have at least twenty 
pigeons. And any message will be taken from a 
bird and telephoned to the station concerned. If the 
fancier has no ’phone, one will be fixed up for him 
fre’ of charge by the G.P.O. Gradually this avian 
sys'em spread to the War Office until the Home 
Geards could also release their own pigeons between 
ou. »0sts and local headquarters. So might the birds 
be used as an adjunct to our defence when all other 
m:« ns of communication had been destroyed. 

No wonder our fighting Services warn thought- 

les persons: ‘‘ Do not harm the homing pigeon. 
H: pot-value—even in rationing-time—may be only 
a: illing, while the message it may carry can mean 
lif, or death to our air-pilots.”? As an added warning 
th peace-time fine was hugely increased, and even 
a; ol sentence added to it ! 
_ Our King has presented many of his own 
Sa’ ‘ringham “ homers ”’ for service with the R.A.F. 
So 2 of these noted birds have been flown from 
He soland Bight and the Danish coast when 
Le heed-Hudson machines of the Coastal Command 
ha: been disabled. 
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The paper is rolled into the tiny tube on the pigeon’s leg 
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In event of a forced landing the pigeon would carry home vital information 
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{ FLYING-BOAT 


Windows shattered; the steeple and roof damaged by splinters. 
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thirty-three 
by 
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Christopher 
sustained a direct hit, and the 
them is not comparable 
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ST. MARY ABCHURCH 


Sir C. Wren, Architect 

suffered injury, more or less superficial : 
St. Swithin’s, St. Dunstan-in-the-East, St. 
Mary Woolnoth, St. Augustine’s, Watling 
Street, and St. Mary le Bow. Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall is among the livery companies’ 
premises that have suffered, in this case 
severely. A small secticn of Somerset House, 
designed by SirWilliam Chamtbers, is destroved 


FISHMONGERS’ HALL 
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HISTORIC CITY BUILDINGS DAMAGED 


The roof contained an internal dome with painted decoration. 


In the suburbs, an incendiary bomb struck the 
roof of Eltham Hall, built by Edward IV and 
recently repaired by Mr. Stephen Courtauld, 
but fortunately was prevented from doing 
much harm. Radnor House, Twickenham, the 
beautifully decorated eighteenth-century house, 
in the preservation of which Queen Mary 
interested herself, has been completely destroyed. 





The hall, designed by Henry Roberts in 1834, and restored some ten years ago by Mr. Goodhart 


Rendel, is the third on this site 
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ST. CLEMENT EASTCHEAP ST. STEPHEN WALBROOK | 
Two Wren Churches of which most of the glass has been shattered. St. Stephen Walbrook is regarded as the most beautiful 
of Wren’s City Churches 
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(Left) ST. MAGNUS THE MARTYR, LONDON BRIDGE. Glass shattered, the roof of the north aisle damaged. 
(Right) ST. MARY AT HILL. Broken windows and disturbed plaster. A church hitherto darkened by Victorian glass 
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MOUNTAINS AND MOLEHILLS 


A WELSH SHEEP FARMER’S ADVENTURES, REVIEWED BY WILLIAM GAVIN 


ERE I a 

wealthy 

philanthro- 

pist, Iwould 

buy thou- 
sands of copies of 
I BouGut a MOUNTAIN, 
by T. Firbank (Harrap, 
8s. 6d.), to distribute to 
young men who will soon, 
pray God, be starting 
life afresh and wondering 
what to do with them- 
selves. I would do this 
not merely because the 
book describes the strug - 
gles of a beginner in 
farming in such a way as 
to make the reader wish 
to go and struggle too: 
this has often been done 
before, and many new 
entrants have lived to 
regret their enthusiasm. 
The importance of the 
book, in my view, lies 
deeper than this: it 
describes the struggles 
of the sort of man that 
British farming has to 
attract to itself in large numbers to achieve its 
reconstruction, and it describes the sort of 
way in which the newcomer must approach his 
new life. Farming has often been called a 
mode of life rather than a trade or occupation, 
and it is this larger conception that Mr. Firbank 
has obviously realised. 

Having purchased a Welsh mountain sheep 
farm, known as Dyffryn, he determines to 
master every detail of its operation by working 
with his men. Here is no amateur or “ clean- 
boots” farmer, no business man_ turned 
countryman, but one who resolves to become a 
real part of the farm and of the land that he 
occupies, anda real part of the human life that is 
based on it. The nation must see to it that the 
countryside has a fair living to offer such men, 
and a fair opportunity too to the best of the 
workers—masters of their craft, whether shep- 
herds, horsemen, stock-feeders or cowmen—to 
take a larger share in the industry in which they 
have toiled and which they know so well. 
Agricultural colleges and institutes have played 
their part in propagating knowledge of basic 
principles, but the men they turn out, unless 
they are farmers’ sons, are apt to be sadly 
lacking in the practical and commercial judg- 
ment necessary to cope with the day-to-day 
problems of the farm. Short courses on the 
college farm, or as a “ farm pupil,” can never 
take the place of a year’s real work as a wage- 
earner on a farm which is run as the occupier’s 
means of livelihood. Colleges might consider 
making this a qualification for their highest 
award, for war has emphasised afresh the 
extreme difficulty of finding men capable of 
taking entire charge of even a small farm. 

Such reflections may seem a wide digression 
from Mr. Firbank’s book, but they are the 
direct result on my own mind of reading it. 
Why, oh why, ask his experiences—and the 
experiences of countless others—did the nation, 
after the lessons of the last war which should 
have been ineradicable, once again leave agri- 
culture to those barren years of neglect and 
despair, years which held the opportunity for 
its re-establishment on a permanent basis, for 
the restoration of the soil and for the true revival 
of rural life, the nation’s greatest asset in peace 
or in war? Much was attempted, and in fact 
much was done, but the dead hand of false 
economy, still not absent from our counsels 
where home farming is concerned, lay heavy 
on just that little extra margin that represented 
the difference between survival and revival. 

Having purchased his mountain, this did 
not prevent Mr. Firbank paying equal attention 
to the molehills of daily endeavour which alone 
could make his investment profitable. He 
gathered sheep, learnt to treat their ills, took 
part in the strenuous tasks of washing, shearing 
and dipping, and tramped the mountain to dig 
them from the snow. The day came when he 
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LAKES WITH SNOWDON IN THE 
could himself take part in culling the ewes and 
in the skilled selection of ram lambs—no light 
matter, for “‘ every Welshman is, self-appointed, 
a judge of sheep from whose fina! decision 
there is no appeal.’”” He came to regard his 
flock as his partner, the builder of his fortune, 
the measure of his striving. But side issues 
had their place—cattle, pigs, poultry, and a 
great day when {£15 was adventured on a 
second-hand tractor. ‘‘ Our neighbours who 
had long suspected our madness, were confirmed 
in their suspicions.”” The farm staff were at 
first no more receptive : ‘‘ John Davies regarded 
the newcomer as St. George must have eyed 
his dragon.”’ But when the dragon got going, 
the same John Davies was defeated but gener- 
ous. ‘‘‘ Indeed the flamer have got some 
guts,” he admitted, as he saw the great rear 
wheels ploughing relentlessly through marsh, 
scrub, and hillocks of grass with the harrow 
operating behind. An old horse-mower was 
adapted to attach to the tractor; John, who 
loved the old mower, sat gingerly on the pre- 
carious seat to watch the blade among the 
rocks, ditches and tussocks. Day in, day out, 
he caree:ed willy nilly behind yet, clinging 
somehow to his leaping iron seat. Only once 
did he complain ‘ Indeed I do have a cramp in 
my belly.’ But the auto-scythe pleased him 
best—‘ I do feel like a gentleman,’ he announced 
as he strode up a forty-five degree slope, ‘ there 
ben’t no work for a fellow.’”’ Let me quote 
another short passage : ‘“‘ Sheep washing takes 
place beside the road and many car drivers pull 
up to see the sheep being pitched headlong 
one by one into the pool. Excited holiday- 
makers run across with their cameras to ask what 
is happening. Quick comes the reply, ‘ We are 
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teaching them to swim.’ ”’ 

Such touches as 
these make us doubt the 
dour reputation of the 
Welsh hillmen, and con- 
vince us that Mr. Fir- 
bank has got close to 
their soul, as he has got 
to the soul of the relent- 
less mountain of Dyffryn 
with which he has 
chosen to cast in his 
lot. ‘‘ Dyffryn is never 
peaceful. The idyllic 
warmth of a_ windless 
summer day is but a 
brooding respite in the 
endless fight against most 
of the weapons which 
Nature possesses. 
‘Escape me never,’ says 
Dyffryn.” Yet the moun- 
tain has her gifts, if 
not of peace, then of 
regenerating strength and 
poetic inspiration, thus: 
I wonder why I do not 
come often to the high 
places in the darkness. 
For the velvet hand of 
the spaceless night soothes my jangled little human 
soul, and I float away senseless on the dark sea 
of time. When I look again the light has followed 
the dusk in their ceaseless race around the world. 
The night draws in her skirts and steps away 
westward like a dark enchantress as she avoids 
the warm embrace of day. The mountain behind 
me is touched with light: the summit becomes a 
flaming torch. In a moment the golden glory of 
the dawn is on me. The shades shrink down to 
the valleys, and the mountains lift their heads, 
rejoicing in the wake of day. 

From the beginning men have lifted their 
eyes to the hills and gained confidence and 
strength from their massive solitude and from 
wresting a living from their scant soils— 
cajoling rather than opposing the grim forces 
of Nature. Mr. Firbank has left his brave 
wife—-full partner in all his struggles—to carry 
on, while he marches in the barrack square. 
But the years have taught them what he goes, 
and she stays, to defend, and I cannot end better 
than by quoting his own closing words: 
‘* Men are loath just now to return to the land. 
The life is hard, the wage small, and the instinct 
of husbandry is dead in them. But man was 
born of husbandry. In the bleak times ahead 
he may turn again to his only sure hope, the 
soil. He will readjust his values, and may 
taste in the end the ultimate joy of tending 
Nature in her labour. And now dogged 
democracy rouses her slow strength to combat 
tyranny. Free men have spirit still to die for 
the right to live. The quiet men from the 
peaceful fields will march as well as any, for 
they have reality to defend. And when the 
storm fades and the dust drifts leeward we 
will return to a thousand Dyffryns, proud to 
carry our dead.” 


THE FISHERMAN’S WIFE 


I will say how it is, to be a fisherman’s wife, 

Watching on the weather, beyond the window pane. 

For you know he’s out in the night and it twists your mind like a knife, 
You feel on your own face the force of the wind and the rain. 


And weeks the fishing is slack and you creep about like a mouse, 
You dream at night of pennies, and the bill runs up at the store ; 
You’re feared to meet your neighbour with a week’s good wage in her 


house, 


And for all the best you can do, the bairns are crying for more. 


‘There were things we saved and planned for and things we did without, 
From mother down to daughter, the ways we women have known ; 

And a husband goes out on Monday without a fear or a doubt, 

But a squall comes in the Sound, and a man may sink like a stone, 

And Saturday never comes round for the woman left alone. 

And so it comes to the bit, and a life’s the end of a life. 

And there’s the way it is, to be a fisherman’s wife. 


NAOMI MITCHISON. 
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SCHOOL BOYS IN CIRENCESTER PARK 


EFURNING FALLEN TIMBER 
AND “LOP AND TOP” FOR 
CHARCOAL 


‘ EFERENCE was made recently in 
“A Countryman’s Notes” to the 
extent of the demand for charcoal, 
and the question was asked whether, 
in the winter, public school boys could 
- help, as they have been helping in their 
nmer holidays with forestry work, at collect- 
waste timber—tops and branches—for con- 
sion into charcoal. 

Actually, a party of sixty-four boys, from 
\ orthing High School and Battersea Grammar 
© 001, have been helping at charcoal burning 
ii Lord Bathurst’s park at Cirencester. ‘They 
s! ot under canvas near “‘ King Alfred’s Hall ” 
— , “pavilion” in the middle of the park, 
w ich they were able to use as mess-room. 
‘| .eir occupation, at which they worked hard 
at 1 well, was to cut up and collect fallen 
ti -ber, stacking it in various rides from which 
it vas transported to the kilns. Much of the 
w od used was wreckage from last winter’s 
“se storm,” of which vast quantities 
re ain. 

The demand for charcoal is very great, 
bi h for military and industrial (i.e., artificial 
si .) purposes, and in many parts of the country 
chircoal-burning contractors can be seen at 
work with their retorts—the modern substitute 
fo. the ancient and skilled craft of burning in 
pits. Any wood may be used, and, as at 
Cirencester, unskilled labour can be most 
fully employed in conjunction with a few 
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CUTTING UP FALLEN 


HE KILNS IN ONE OF THE TEN 








RIDES IN THE PARK 





he ” 
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skilled men doing the actual burning. Nor 
would boys’ work be confined to cutting up and 
collecting the wood. ‘They can stack the 
1etorts with wood, stop up the joints in the 
kilns with sand, and very probably learn to 
take their turn in watching the burning and 
sacking-up of the charcoal. 





STACKING CORDWOOD IN A RIDE PRIOR TO CARTING 


THE REST ROOM: 


PUTTING THE CAP ON A KILN 
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A great deal more use could be made of 
the lop and top in woods, and of waste at 
saw-mills, though at present timber contractors 
do not seem to be interested. But the time 
may well come soon when every timber yard 
will have its charcoal-burning retorts for the 
conversion of waste material. 
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WEST BITCHFIELD, NORTHUMBERLAND 


THE HOME OF MR. C. E. PUMPHREY 


The late medieval pele tower, to which 
a wing was added in the seventeenth 
century (about 1680 or earlier), has 
been recently restored almost from ruin 
and set in a very charming garden. 


SIDE. WITH THE 
AND ADDITIONS ON 
LEFT 


1.—THE NORTH 
MODERN ENTRY 
THE 


N those happy days when one could gad 
about England there was no more lovely 
county to explore than Northumberland 
—though the admirable main roads were 

rather an incentive to hurry on north or south. 
We turned aside too rarely, leaving this and 
that recommended objective to ‘ another 
time.”’ It will be indeed another time when 
I see the Cheviots again, so the time we turned 
aside from the Newcastle-Jedburgh road to 
Belsay and Bitchfield (or Beechefield, as it is 
variously called) is one to remember with all 
the greater pleasure. The highway had begun 
to leave the coastal plain for the rolling up- 
lands that are a southern spur of the Cheviots, 
and from the rises there were views over the 


2.—THE 


Copyright 


PELE 


sparsely treed pastureland towards a low and 
blue distance eastwards and misty hills to the 
west. Our first sight of Bitchfield Tower was 
from the fine old park surrounding Belsay with 
its noble fourteenth-century fortress. ‘Towers 
great or small are legion hereabouts—Ogle, 
Shortflatt, Chipchase, Littleharle, Aydon, 
Mitford—and the history of the region ac- 
counts for them. When it was not the Scots 
raiding the No-Man’s-Land between Tyne 
and Tweed, it was the local inhabitants raiding 
one another: as late as 1600 the Fenwicks 
of Bitchfield had an hereditary feud with the 
Swinburnes of Capheaton until arbitrators 
adjured that the ‘ contraversie shall utterly 
and absolutely end and surcease..”’ 


TOWER 


AND GARDEN FRONT ADDED AFTER 1680 


Bitchfield, which stands upon a_ lon: y 
ridge accessible only by field roads, is one 
the smaller pele towers and is interesting 
the kind of place inhabited in these pa 
by the lesser gentry or younger sons 
knightly families at the end of the Mid: 
Ages. As such the tower would not det: 
one long. But in the seventeenth century 
exceedingly charming dwelling-house  w: 
added to the tower, with a walled form: 
garden before it, which Mr. and Mis. 
Pumphrey have lately restored with admirable 
judgment from a state so near ruin that less 
visionary prospectors would have been 
daunted. In this they had the assistance and 
advice of Mr. Standish Vereker, brother of 


* Country L 


The restored top of the tower can be detected by the smaller stones used above the line of the sill of the upper window 
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3.—THE{ PAVED WALK TO THE SOUTH DOOR 


The grey and blue borders, shot with mauves and pinks. take their key from the stonework of the house 


‘ight ** Country Life”? 
HE GARDEN FRONT WITH THE CHARLES II DOORWAY 5.—THE GATEWAY TO THE OLD FORECOURT 
The stone window mullions and transoms are modern The walk illustrated above prolongs the path from the entry 
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Lord Gort, whose home at Hamsterley was 
illustrated here some months ago. y 

The earliest reference to Bitchfield occurs jn 
' : the time of William Rufus, when Guy de Baliol, 
, baron of Bywell, gave lands here as the portion of 
his daughter Hawis on her marriage to William 
Bertram, lord of Mitford. The rise of the Middle- 
tons at near-by Belsay, one of whom became Chan 
cellor to Henry III, led to the incorporation o 
Bitchfield in the Belsay manor during the thirteent 
century, and in 1270 Richard de Middleton had 
grant of free warren in Bechefield. 

In the following year something more exciti 
took place. A well endowed widow, Mistress Deni: » 
de Bechefield, riding home from Newcastle ors 
August day with her uncle, John de Papinghar 
was abducted by a neighbour, William de Sweethor; 
and a body of men who carried her over the moo 5 
to Jedburgh and tried to force her to marry | 
son. The lady, who was the widow of a cert: 
Gilbert de Ba who had farmed four bovates of la: 
in Bitchfield, had purchased the property after } ; 
death and thus obtained a local name and probab ; 
habitation. She successfully resisted this felonio 
wooing, and brought an action against her captor 
the Northumberland Assizes in 1279. 
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a _ es ~~ The Middletons of Belsay, who apparent ; 
ian i cei mim dene anes » creiiene aeane a ana teren * bought out all the free tenants, continued to hc 
6. TO THE EDGE p _— B geen ye papa ye eh HE HOUSE STANDS Bitchfield till the end of the fifteenth or beginni: | 
ee eee of the sixteenth century, when Sir John Middlet 


sold it to John and Alice Harbottle, whose daught 
Margery was married to Sir John Fenwick 
Fenwick and Wallington. In 1529 these conveyer: 
lands in Bitchfield to their second son Roger. From 

these facts it appears likely that the Fenwicks, 

father or son, built Bitchfield Tower. The Border 

was at that time in a state of more or less perpetual 

unrest, punctuated by open warfare, so that a 
defensible, if primitive-looking, domicile was a 
necessity. 

The tower, of which the battlements and upper 
portion are part of the recent restoration, is adjoined 
by the later dwelling-house on its west side. It 
measures 23ft. from east to west, and 31ft. from 
north to south. The ground floor, as usual in pele- 
towers, is occupied by a barrel-vaulted chamber, 
which runs from north to south. The original entry 
into this was by a door near the north end of the 
east wall, where it adjoined the foot of a straight 
staircase in the north wall. This entrance was 
masked by the later additions when, presumably, 
the existing door in the south side was pierced. | 
The first-floor room, which occupies the whole 
area of the tower, has been restored as Mrs. | 
Pumphrey’s bedroom. The narrow “ loops” have il 
been supplemented on the west side by Tudor 10 
mullioned windows brought from Beaudesert, on 
7.—A CAMOMILE LAWN IN THE HERB GARDEN all three of the upper floors. 

There is a tradition, and used to be some 
indication, of a chapel or other annexe abutting on 
the north side of the tower. There will certainly 
have been subsidiary buildings and outhouses, 
probably grouped round a stoutly walled forecourt. 
But after the Union of the two kingdoms, and the 
settlement at about the same time of the family 
feud between the Fenwicks and the Swinburnes, 
there can have been no inducement to continue 
living in such uncomfortable conditions. A stone 
is preserved in the east room of the seventeenth- 
century addition, formerly the kitchen and now the 
dining-room (Fig. 9), inscribed “ R. F. 1622 I. F.,” 
for Robert Fenwick and his wife Jane, believed to 
have been a Ramsden of Longley Hall, Huddersfield, 
who succeeded to Bitchfield in that year. It has 
been assumed that the stone refers to another 
building and was inserted here to preserve it. It 
seems more likely that the dwelling-house was adc od 
to the tower at that date. Although the south frc at 
(Fig. 3) is obviously later in character, the no::h 
elevation (Fig. 1), with its massive chimney stac’s, 
mullioned windows, and ball-crested gables, acco: 4s 
well with that period. Here it may be remarl:d 
that the lower buildings to the left of Fig. 1, 21d 
the entry porch, have been added by Mr. and V . 
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Pumphrey, who have also turned what was a farmy: * 
surrounded by byres and sheds, into a foreco 

mn sa? 39 ik = : garden of terraced lawns. The old horse-mill ‘ as 
ais gee ““ Country Life” been ingeniously adapted to give cover for c r- 


8.—THE GARAGE MAKES USE OF THE OLD ROUND HORSE MILL washing in connection with the garage (Fig. 8). 
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If Roger Fenwick made the first additions 
to the tower, he did not long enjoy them, 
since he sold the place in 1630 to Edward Grey, 
-econd son of Sir Edward Grey of Howick, 

Royalist and Papist who in 1646 had to 
ompound for his estates. These consisted of 
everal farms in the neighbourhood in addition 
) Bitchfield, which was valued at £170. His 
on Henry, who succeeded him in 1658, sold 
itchfield in 1680 to Sir James Clavering, 
rst baronet of Axwell, for £1,590. 

It was the Claverings, no doubt, who 
»modelled the south front and laid out the 
alled gardens on that side, turning Bitchfield 
ito much what we see to-day. But photo- 
raphs of the house as it was in 1921 show that 

used to have sash windows, the present 
‘ansoms and leaded lights being due to the 
scent restoration, when the sills were also 
ywered about a foot. The parapet and 
ornice, which give distinction to the fagade, 
ave been added too. But the charming 
oorway, with its fat bolection frame, broken 
irved pediment, and semicircular steps, is 
riginal, as are the massive walls of the fore- 
yurt with the piers opening into it (Fig. 5) 
nd a smaller doorway in each side wall 
Fig. 2), above which there perched balls or 
nials. 

Mrs. Pumphrey has made the area before 
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Circa 1800 
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12.—THE LIVING-ROOM, LOOKING 
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10.—WAX CHILDREN. PORTRAITS IN HIGH RELIEF 
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HOUSE COPIED FROM THE OLD HOUSE, 


IPSWICH 


the south front into an exceptionally attractive 
garden. A path of old flagstones from the 
south door through the gateway is prolonged 
for some sixty yards (Fig. 6) to the edge of 
the plateau on which the house stands. Within 
the forecourt the path is bordered with 
lavender backed by pink roses and stocks. 
Beyond the gate it widens out between great 
herbaceous borders (Fig. 3) which, taking their 
key from the grey stone of the house and 
paths, have a permanent framework of grey 
foliage working up to blues, mauves, and pinks 
in summer on Miss Jekyll’s principle. The 
borders have a stone edging and are raised about 
six inches, so that front-Hners such as pinks, 
violas, rock roses, saxifrages, and an occasional 
prostrate cotoneaster can make themselves 
comfortable. The chief ingredient of the greys 
is the invaluable Senecio Grayi, with clumps 
of iris and artemisia. Among them lupins, 
campanulas, erigeron, marguerites, and other 
perennials, with various lilies, introduce colour. 
Behind, the standbys are clumps of Else 
Poulsen roses, delphiniums, and tree pzonies, 
with autumn flowerers in reserve. With 
these relatively simple materials, and an 
appreciation of the background tones to the 
exclusion of bright clashing colours, a really 
memorable effect is produced. I remember 
especially two other features of the garden— 



















in the plats at the side of the 
central path: the remarkably fine 
polyanthas growing and propagating 
themselves under gooseberry bushes, 
which give just the half-shade in 
summer that these spring flowerers 
like, while their gay colours enliven 
a part of the garden which is un- 
interesting at the time. The other 
was a camomile lawn in_ the 
enclosure set aside as a herb garden, 
so that the pressure of one’s footsteps 
produced its delicious scent. A 


camomile lawn needs careful weed- ee 


ing, but little other care, since the 
plant is naturally low growing. 
The ground floor of the seven- 
teenth-century building, of which 
the original entrance was the gar- 
den entry (Fig. 4), is taken up by 
the large living-room (Fig. 12), five 
bays long and, at the west end, the 
dining-room or old kitchen (Fig. 9), 
lit by the two remaining south 
windows. It is at a lower level, 
being entered down a flight of five 
and correspondingly 13.—A 
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or six steps, 
high. Overthe service door is seen 
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BIRDCAGE : 
WITH IVORY AND EBONY 
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the inscribed door-head already 
referred to, which, with the great 
fireplace arch and the change in 
floor level, supports the impression 
that the south front was a refacing 
of earlier buildings. As in both 
living-room and kitchen, the decor- 
ation throughout the house is 
refreshingly simple. There are 
some unusual and attractive odds 
and ends: a noble architectural 
birdcage, of which I know one other 
example (Fig. 13) ; enchanting wax 
portraits (in the round) of two little 
ancestors (Fig. 10), their semi-trans- 
parent muslin frocks reproduced to 
perfection; and a doll’s house 
which is a model of the Old House 
at Ipswich (Fig. 11). 

| The Claverings, who seem to 
have mortgaged Bitchfield in 1743, 
finally sold it in 1802 to Sir Charles 
Monk of Belsay, descendant of the 
medizval Middletons. Subsequently 
the family resumed their old name, 
and it was Sir Arthur Middleton 
who leased the house to Mr. and 
Mrs. Pumphrey in 1932 
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COUNTRY HOUSE BAROQUE 


Country House Barogugz, by Anthony Ayscough, M. Jourdain, 
and Sacheverell Sitwell. (Heywood Hill, 12s. 6d.) 
DUBLIN PLAsSTERWORK, by C. P. Curran. (Journal of the Royal Society 


of Antiquaries of Ireland, Vol. Lxx, Part I, 5s. 6d.) 


N Anthony Ayscough, to whose work and memory Mr. 
Sacheverell Sitwell dedicates a foreword, England lost a 
brilliant photographer when still a young man; in Miss 
Jourdain, whose ‘‘ English Plasterwork of the Renaissance” has 
prepared us for this later study, the subject of country house 

baroque finds its fitting historian. "heir work is not only historically 
and artistically of the highest value, but should correct many mis- 
leading impressions : where “the chase and the arts”’ (italics ours) 
were ‘‘the dominant interests of country families,” Squire Westerns 
were the exception, not the rule ; and how deep that interest in 
the arts was, every page of this book proves. ‘The variety both 
of subjects and treatment is extraordinary ; to set the massive, 
sculptural dignity of the Moor Park reliefs, reminiscent of second- 
century Roman art and most convincingly attributed to Artari 
(circa 1720), side by side with the exquisite free treatment of a 
vine by Patey of Bristol (Plate 42), is to see that England had her 
own contribution to make; and to compare Patey’s cherubs 
(Plate 43) on a ceiling with those on his signed monuments is to 
see how an artist can be true to himself in more than one medium. 


THE ROYAL FORT, 


STAIRCASE 


BRISTOL. 
HALL, BY 


VINE TRAIL IN THE 
PATEY, Circa 1760 


Plate 26, a panel at Gateley Hall, Norfolk, again is purely English, 
a pastoral scene with church and village, windmill, cows, stile, 
sheep and shepherd, wholly different in character from the rest, 
yet most attractive : it would make an ideal nursery wallpaper. 
The plates of Irish plasterwork should be taken in conjunction 


with Mr. C. P. Curran’s most valuable and fully documented 
account of the whoie subject. From him we learn that the mag- 
nificent Berninesque of the Rotunda at Dublin (Ayscough’s 


Plate 36) is by Cramillion; but the genius of Robert West in 
dealing with birds is better studied in Ayscough’s Plate 35 than 
in Mr. Curran’s pages, and enables us to translate the illustrations 
given by Mr. Curran into their true terms as works of art. Not 
the least valuable part of Mr. Curran’s work is the relating of 
the Irish stuccodores to the Continental, and the tracing of originals 
for their plaster copies ; the discovery (page 27) that stuccodores 
copied Domenichino, and (page 16) that a ceiling at Riverstown, 
like another once at No. 3, Litchfield Street, London, described 
in detail by J. T. Smith, are in fact transcripts of a ceiling painted 
by Poussin for Richelieu and now in the Louvre, is of real im- 
portance. Domenichino was overwhelmingly popular at a time 
when Poussin’s work was the grammar of English art in the 
eighteenth century, as writers from John Buncle to Hazlitt show. 
Equally suggestive is the remark that certain Irish stuccodores 





HERTFORDSHIRE. DETAIL FROM 


MOOR PARK, 


THE HALL CEILING Circa 1720 
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DUBLIN BAROQUE. 


(Left) DETAIL FROM THE ROTUNDA HOSPITAL, Circa 1757. 
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(Right) AT 20, LOWER 


DOMINICK STREET. STUCCOWORK ON THE STAIRCASE WALL BY ROBERT WEST, Circa 1755 


‘learned their craft among the statuaries ”’; his account of the 
subsequent invasion of the plasterer’s field by those statuaries 
(pages 21, 29) follows logically enough ; a glance at Ayscough’s 
Plates 1, 2 or 36 will show how close the relationship could be, 
and there is, of course, the classical case of Charles Stanley, dis- 
tinguished alike as sculptor and as plasterer. But Stanley was 
never the author of the Barnsley Park chimneypiece (Plate 12), 
tentatively ascribed to him by Miss Jourdain ; that is by a sculptor- 
plasterer trained in the London tradition of canopy work and 
curtain, laureate medallion, cartouche and volute, such as one 
finds on a hundred monuments from London masons between 
1690 and 1730, and the Hall Place chimneypiece is by the same 
hand, the design rendered more effective by the dark background 
of some of the principal features ; from neither of his masters, 
Sturmberg or Scheemaker, did Stanley derive details such as 
these. We are left with an intense desire to know more of the 
men who did such work, whether in England or Ireland; and 
the use of plaster for monuments, in imitation of stone or marble, 
by English sculptors, or even as a material by itself, during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, is still a field wholly unex- 


plored ; often only the chance loss of a patch of paint or gilding 
will disclose the fact, but it seems certain that, as, later in Ireland 
(Curran, page 29), a craftsman would work in either material, 
the practice of painting the effigies conveniently concealing the 
use of the cheaper substance underneath. ‘The further question, 
What was the relationship of these craftsmen to the papier-maché 
makers of the early eighteenth century ? is still uninvestigated. 
The father of Joseph Wilton, R.A., had a papier-mdaché factory 
near Charing Cross employing several hundred hands; where 
is work from his studio to be seen? How can it be distinguished 
from plaster? And did Wilton (6. 1717), after his apprenticeship 
to Cheere, work for the factory before he went to Delvaux at 
Nivelles in 1744? If Miss Jourdain will tell us of these things, 
if an English scholar will do for English plasterwork what she has 
done for Renaissance, and Mr. Curran for Ireland, she will lay us 
under a yet deeper obligation. Mr. Ayscough’s photographs give 
us a foretaste of the riches hidden in our country houses. Cannot 
a survey of London plasterwork at least be made while there is yet 
time, before London is denuded of all that makes it gracious in 
the eyes of those who care for English art ? K. A. E. 
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A LANDSCAPE IN STUCCO. PANEL AT GATELEY HALL, NORFOLK. Mid-eighteenth Century 


(Photographs from ‘Country House Baroque,” by Anthony Ayscough.) 
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FISHING IN THE LAKE COUNTRY 


SOME ELEMENTS 


retrospect, what type of fishing leaves 
one with the happiest impressions? A 
simple question seemingly, yet one which 
may be answered in a dozen ways. For 
all men are not built alike. And some 
will say that the circumstances of their angling 
count for nothing, so long as they kill the 
clean-run salmon of their dreams. But others, 
more sensitive to their environment, will 
probably deny that sport is measured solely 
in terms of weighty fish. They will say that in 
the peerless beauty of a mountain stream, where 
only the call of wild birds breaks the silence, 
and in the countless minor thri!ls of little trout, 
there lies a deeper satisfaction. ‘There is a 
good deal to be said for both philosophies. 
‘““You pays your money and you takes your 


N 


choice.” 

But what are red-letter days, after all ? 
There is on small streams a freedom of move- 
ment that is lacking on famous rivers such as 
the Derwent and the Lune, although it is 
difficult to draw comparisons between salmon 
and trout fishing. Each has its own distinctive 
charm. But one cannot ring the changes on 
expensive salmon rivers ; no matter how dis- 
couraging the outlook, within the confines of a 


not extensive beat one must stay put. A blank 
day thus is very blank indeed. Whereas on 
unrestricted trout streams, if the fish are 


unresponsive in one reach, well, it is no far 
cry to the next, and the greater variety of the 
circumstances helps to whet the sporting 
appetite. 
It is, 
constitutes 


fact, their infinite variety that 
charm of many rivers of 


in 


the so 


OF SO MANY RIVERS 


BESIDE THE 


OF SURPRISE. 





A GLIMPSE 


the Lake District. Between the two extremes— 
their salmon, and the tiny trout of the mountain 
tarns—are several grades of fish. There are 
whoppers in the Kent and Bela to tempt not only 
novices but even dry-fly artists of experience, 
and trout of a pound upwards are by no means 
rare in several of the tributaries of the Lune. 
From Keswick you can fish the Greta, 





IS THEIR INFINITE VARIETY THAT CONSTITUTES THE CHARM 
OF aaa 


THE LAKE DISTRICT 





LUNE NEAR KENDAL 
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BY CAPTAIN J. B. DROUGHT 





THE LAKES 


from Windermere the Rothay, and here a d 
there are numerous lesser streams which n 
their day yield the angler plenty of excitem« it 
even though in point of weight their trout ; -e 
not remarkable. 

Within the limits of a short article it wouid 
be impossible to cover so large an area as the 
Lake District, but if you love the little rive:s, 
as much for the wild beauty of their surround- 
ings as for the game little trout they hold, 
it would be difficult to find a more delightful 
spot in which to make an angling holiday than 
Kendal. ‘The Kent and Sprint, the upper 
reaches of the Lune, as well as a number of 
hill tarns, are all well stocked with brown trout, 
smallish mostly but very lively, and the charac- 
teristics of these streams are much the same. 
From small beginnings, mere trickles in the 
fountains, they creep and crawl over pebbly 
reaches and breaden into peaty, rock-bound 
pools. When your luck is in, you will connect 
with a half-pounder which will fight you with 
a courage worthy of a fish of thrice the weight. 
And sometimes you will get a good deal more 
than you bargain for in your most optimistic 
moments. 

I can readily believe what local ghillies 
say that on a falling spate a Westmorland 
salmon will not turn up his nose at any bait, 
and in his mad excitement he will sometimes 
come across a pool to chase fly or shrimp, or 
whatever you see fit to offer him. 

So long as the flood is full he will take in 
the most unexpected places, and when the water 
changes from dark brown to amber a single 
rather small fly put over the submerged rocks 
will usually provide an almost irresist*ble 
temptation. 

But once the river assumes normal pro- 
portions, reaction sets in and the salmon lie 
in the pools almost motionless and completely 
indifferent. So here, again, the angler who can 
hit off the right moment for attack is the man 
who lands the prize; while the half-a-day 
late-comer usually has only the tantalising 
experience of just stirring the sulky fish. 

Perhaps because, in these small streams, 
you are able, as it were, to observe your ‘sh 
in a way which is impossible in a broad tidal 
river, the likes and dislikes of salmon becc ne 
more than ever an interesting problem. 

Presumably the collective knowledge of 
many generations of anglers has gone to m ke 
up that wide variety of attractive lures wl ch 
should appeal to fish of the most epicur an 
tastes. Yet as often as not when you off a 
selection of the most diverting and expen: ve 
flies one after the other, the salmon do ot 
even pay you the compliment of noticing y ur 
attention, but will come with avidity at a |: 2al 
production, often of fearsome aspect : 1d 
apparently indifferent manufacture. 

Some time ago I was fishing the Lune fi m 
Kendal, offering my best and brightest indi e- 
ments in succession without so much as see 1 
a fish. When my state of mind approxime 24 
to that of the fabled angler who cast his — y- 
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hook on the waters and invited the inhabitants 
thercof “‘ to take their choice,” I took a rest 
besicte a pool which seemed to beckon the longer 
[looked at it. It was a run from head to foot 
with curling eddies, and the surface had just 
js n uch roughness as only the angler’s eye can 
proj erly appreciate. It seemed to promise a 
dece nt trout at least, as, getting well above the 
hea. Of the run and casting as long a line as 
pos: ble, I felt something and struck sharply. 
To my utter surprise, a silvery little grilse 
spr: 1g two feet out of the water. Both rod 
and line were far too light, but, luckily, where 


FARMING 


I stood was well above the river, and after the 
first mad rush the fish bored down and sulked. 
All that could be done was to keep on all the 
strain I dared, pray hard, and wait for the 
first signs of exhaustion. There is no need to 
labour the ups and downs of that encounter. 
Suffice it to say that it was a bonny tussle 
which ended in my tailing a nice fish of six 
pounds on a pebbly shallow which was con- 
veniently handy. The incident merely illus- 
trates the luck which may attend any ente1pris- 
ing fisherman in the hills. 

So go to it and collect for yourself such 
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happy memories as this. But before setting 
out on a fishing holiday, remember to find out 
the precise limits of reserved beats. Con- 
ditions of fishing being in some _ instarces 
regulated by local angling associations, are 
subject to pretty frequent changes, and it does 
not follow that the free water of a year ago is 
free to-day. Broadly speaking, residence at 
vaiious hotels in the district qualifies for a 
right to fish in one place or another, but angling 
associations as well as individual riparian pro- 
prietors have certain vested rights about which 
the stranger should make enquiry beforehand. 


NOTES 


ACORNS INSTEAD OF BARLEY MEAL—THE WOOL GATHERERS—PICKING UP POTATOES—BONFIRES— 


OW that pig-keepers are really reduced 
to one-third of their normal purchases 
of feeding-stuffs, any kind of suitable 
substitute for barley meal is very 
welcome to eke out the ration. 

Scl_ol-children are to help by gathering acorns, 
bee h masts and horse-chestnuts. There is a 
big crop of acorns and chestnuts in some 
dis’ .cts and, used with discretion, they make 
good food for pigs. Acorns contain a 


i 
a derable amount of starchy material, so do 
hor =-chestnuts. together with a small amount 
of «gar. Not much is known about the com- 
pos ion of beech mast, but the kernels are rich 


in rotein and are rather similar to linseed. 


Acc.ns are poison to cattle; pigs running 
out take to them well enough, but those kept 
ind.ors should not be allowed to gorge them- 


selves on acorns. The usual ration is up to 
lb. ahead per day, and suckling sows can have 
up to3lb. Acorns are also all right for fattening 
sheep. They can be given up to 3lb. of acorn 
meal in the concentrate part of the ration. 
Horse-chestnuts can be fed raw, but it is safer 
to dry them in an oven and grind them to a 
meal. A little molasses mixed with the meal 
masks the bitter flavour and counteracts the 
binding effect. 
* * * 

The Board of Education has also asked 
school-children to collect wool from fences, 
hedges and trees, as was done in the last war. 
The wool is to be despatched, carriage paid, 
in bags of solb. in weight, to a gentleman who 
rejoices in the title of the Gathered Wool 
Officer, Cumberland Works, Wool Control, 
Bradford, where it will be appraised at market 
value and a cheque sent to the school. In one 
county where this scheme was first suggested 
over 60olb. of raw wool was gathered by school- 
children in quite a short time, and they have 
earned as much as £5. This advice from the 
Board of Education comes rather late in the 
season. It is early in the summer, before 
shearing, that there is most wool to be picked 
up, but Government departments have a way 
of ignoring the seasons. 

* *& * 


There will also be plenty of work for school- 
children during the next month if they will 
he!p with lifting potatoes. This is not heavy 
work, and in the old days it was the normal 
custom for the women and children to come out 
into the fields in the autumn and pick up the 
atoes. Where there has been a big increase 
the potato acreage this is a job which the 
‘lic schools can also help with. They are 
at their desks again now, and no doubt 

boys would willingly spare two or three 
noons a week to lift potatoes. A still 
er acreage of potatoes is wanted for 1941. 
y county war agricultural committee has 
i asked by the Minister to obtain a minimum 
‘ge of potatoes. On many farms this crop 
10 doubt be taken on ground freshly broken 
grass. There is a risk of wireworm attack, 
while heavy crops can often be grown on 
urf, the quality is not always first class. 
oresumably the Ministry of Food will not 
le at taking over as part of the surplus for 
h they will be responsible potatoes that 
ot too badly holed by wireworm. Such 
} toes will do perfectly well for drying and 
‘. nanufacture of potato flour. 


oso 5°9 


* * * 
Drying winds have helped greatly to get 
ubbles cleared of couch and other rubbish. 
| ground was hard for working after harvest, 


LIFTING YOUNG GRASS 


but once the surface was broken with a cultiva- 
tor the weeds were readily got together and 
burned. In these black-out nights the farmer 
has had to watch that his couch fires do not 
glow on after dark. At least one farmer has 
received a severe reprimand from the local 
commander of the Home Guard for leaving a 
big heap of weeds smouldering and occasionally 
flaring up through the night. No doubt the 
commander was working to instructions, but 
what conceivable information could be con- 
veyed to enemy aircraft by a smouldering fire 
in the middle of a large field ? It might have 
been mistaken. for a landing flare on an aero- 
drome and some bombs scattered which would 
have caused no distress to anyone but the 
farmer himself, who would have had his field 
pock-marked with craters. These craters, large 
and small, are a serious nuisance in Kent and 
some of the other areas which have borne the 
brunt of bombing attacks. No one seems to 
be responsible for filling up the craters, and 
on some farms this is a very big business which 
the farmer himself cannot tackle. A_ well 
disposed Commanding Officer has in more than 
one instance sent soldiers along to fill in the 
earth, and this co-operation is much appreci- 
ated. Elsewhere, the co-operation between 
the military and food producers, who are all 
working in the national interest, has not been 
as close as it should be. 

Defence works have to be carried out on 
agricultural land, but if there is previous con- 
sultation, as there should be, between the mili- 
tary and the local officer of the war agricultural 
committee and the farmer whose land is affected, 
means can often be found to minimise the 
interference with food production. If obstruc- 


tions have to be placed across a field, posts 
are much less objectionable than trenches. 
Those farmers who took the advice given them 
earlier in the summer to space their hay ricks 
out across large fields can now feel pleased 
that they did so. They should not suffer 
serious interference through the so-called 
‘““immobilisation ’’ of fields. Those who have 
ploughed up large grass fields which might 
appeal as landing grounds also have a reason- 
able chance of escaping interference. 
* * * 

Much has been heard this season about 
the special virtues of young grass for making 
highest quality silage which will almost replace 
oil cake in the cow’s ration. Now that the 
grass is beginning to grow again there may be 
a chance of making some of this high-quality 
silage. One of the practical difficulties is 
picking up this short material. Perhaps the 
best machine for this job is the Wilder “ Cut- 
lift,’’ which, as its name implies, cuts the grass 
and lifts it on to a kind of elevator to drop into 
a trailer running behind. First introduced in 
1933, the original models have been improved, 
and to-day there is a choice of three. ‘Twin 
fingers on the cutter bar make for efficient 
close cutting, but these can be easily changed 
for ordinary fingers for long or matted crops. 
Grass of almost any length from three inches 
to eighteen inches can be cut and delivered 
into the trailer in tow, the only labour required 
being the tractor driver and the boy in the trailer 
to distribute the cut grass as it falls off the 
elevator. The makers are Messrs. John Wilder, 
Limited, of Reading. Those farmers who are 
interested can obtain a descriptive booklet from 
Reading. CINCINNATUS. 


LEAVES FROM A COUNTRY NOTEBOOK 


HE old custom of ‘* Holding Courts of 

the Lord of the Manor ”’ is rapidly 

passing, and I suppose in a few years’ 

time will cease altogether and be 

forgotten. Up to within a year or 
two ago these courts ‘“ Leet’ and ‘‘ Baron ”’ 
were regularly held in the village of Wickham, 
Hants, ard in very many other places where 
a jury was empanelled, the affairs of the manor 
dealt with and the officers of the court 
selected. Among others, Constable, Howard or 
tayward, Tithing-man, Town Crier. 

The constable was provided with two pairs 
of handcuffs and a truncheon ; the town crier 
with a bell, but had to provide his own voice, 
and thereby hangs a tale. The village butcher 
was one West, who had a very squeaky voice, 
so he was of course appointed town crier. 

This was about the time when frozen 
meat was becoming known in the villages, and 
a man came through wishing to sell that same 
frozen meat. He went to the constable and 
said he wanted the stuff ‘‘ cried” in the 
village ; the constable referred him to the 
steward, who gave the town crier orders to 
cry this same frozen meat. 

The town crier (sturdy fellow that he 
was), being a butcher and selling only English 
meat, refused. But this, of course, was rank 
insubordination ! So a jury was summoned, of 
which the writer was foreman. 

The constable arrested the town crier and 
brought him before the jury in irons. The 
jury (without a judge) found him guilty and fined 
him two bottles of port wine, which were drunk 
on the spot (by the jury), and the town crier was 
judged to have purged himself of his contempt. 


Many stories could be told of these old 
courts, careful records of which were kept. 
They should now, I think, all be put with the 
parish archives. 

As a boy I used to go to a very beautiful 
old church on Sunday morning, one of the 
old-fashioned kind, with the horse-box pews 
and three-decker pulpit, in the lower deck of 
which sat or stood the parish clerk. 

Now among his other duties was the duty 
of giving out the amount of the poor rates 
from time to time, which he did thus : 

““O-Yes, this is to give notice that a poor 
rate has been made and signed by the Justices 
of the Peace of [so much] in the £. Let us 
sing to the praises and glory of God the [I 
forget the number] Psalm, ‘ Oh it is a joyful 
sound to hear’ i 

I did not see the humour of it in those days, 
but Ido now. The beautiful old oak horse-boxes 
have, alas! now been taken away and replaced 
by horrible pitch-pine pews ; nevertheless, the 
oak horse-boxes may not be quite lost, as the 
writer knows where most of the panelling is. 

I had occasion to pass under the Tower 
Bridge, London. In passing under, what 
struck me was the noise the horses’ hoofs made. 

On looking back, I counted more horse- 
drawn vehicles than motor vehicles going over 
the bridge, the number being about 60 per 
cent. horse-drawn and 4o per cent. motor. 

On the return journey the same state of 
affairs obtained, except that the proportion 
was about 55 per cent. horse-drawn and 45 per 
cent. motor. 

The time of the day was about mid-day— 
and this in the year ot grace 1936. A. A. 
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HOW DEMOCRACY RE-BUILT LONDON 


A REVIEW BY CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


Tue RE-BUILDING OF LONDON AFTER THE GREAT 
Fire, by T. F. Reddaway. (Cape, 18s.) 

OST of us think we know two things 

about the re-building of London. 

One is what the Monument tells 

us: ‘‘ Three short years complete 

that which was considered the work 
of an age.” The other, repeated continually, 
is that Sir Christopher Wren devised a masterly 
plan for London which was defeated by the 
‘“faction and averseness”’ of the citizens. 
Mr. Reddaway shows that they are both 
entirely untrue. The re-building was far from 
complete after ten years; and the various 
new plans, Wren’s included, were abandoned 
because of the utter lack in seventeenth-century 
English Government of any powers for putting 
them into effect. The past twenty years have 
shown how difficult it is even now, with all 
our town planning legislation, to get anything 
spectacular done in face of the English tradition 
of equity and fair play. One of the most 


interesting aspects of this book is the way it 
shows how, not Wren, nor even the King, but 
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After two months, not ten per cent. of 
the data had been produced: the whole area 
was still yards deep in ruins and refuse, and 
the tew citizens who had been prepared to 
incur the expense of clearing their sites in 
order to survey them, met with great’ difficulty 
in finding the necessary labour. By the end 
of the year the project of a Survey was aban- 
doned as hopeless—and with it any idea of 
redistribution of properties in a replanned city. 

But it was essential that a start should be 
made, at least with the marking out of the new 
streets, the widths and alignments of which 
had been agreed, largely on the King’s initiative, 
between the authorities and the committee of 
architects. The latter was made responsible 
for carrying this out and, as Mr. Reddaway 
remarks, it is significant that this very body, 
who must have been naturally prejudiced in 
favour of a new plan (at least two of its members 
had drawn up designs), appears to have tacitly 
decided to abandon all idea of one. 

Yet he shows what an immense amouni 
was nevertheless achieved, in spite of deficient 
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\ HOUSE IN BOTOLPH LANE BUILT SOON AFTER THE FIRE 


From a drawing by Hanslip Fletcher 


(From ** 


typical council and committee men did never- 
theless cope with a prodigious emergency. 

We are peculiarly well conditioned to-day 
to appreciate the factors that really governed 
the situation in the autumn of 1666. The 
country was at war—the Dutch were expected 
in the Thames any day. The City, already 
depopulated by the Plague, was the Govern- 
ment’s main source of revenue, so that its 
restoration as soon as possible was vital. But 
its administration was both hopelessly anti- 
quated and hopelessly bankrupt ; the technique 
of insurance policies and long-term loans that 
would nowadays be brought into play, and 
even fireproof safes, simply did not exist ; 
there w»s not so much as a survey or record 
of properties in existence. And, on top of an 
acute shortage of labour, there was the plight 
of thousands of destitute refugees. 

In the first enthusiasm that followed the 
disaster, grandiose new plans were warmly 
approved, at least in Court circles. But in his 
Proclamation of September 13th, by which the 
King had skilfully steadied the morale of the 
stunned population, he had guaranteed, not 
only far-reaching improvements, but that no 
individual’ should suffer loss by them. <A 
complete survey of all sites and interests con- 
cerned therein was accordingly ordered, on 
which the equitable redistribution of replanned 
property might be based. The “‘ last occupier ” 
of each property was to provide these essential 
particulars. 


The Re-building of London After The Great Fire’’) 


finance and the characteristically English system 
of multifarious committees. By the end of 
April, 1667, the new frontages along the widened 
streets had been settled, four standardised 
types of houses had been imposed, and the 
medizval labour restrictions surmounted, per- 
mitting the City tradesmen to be diluted by a 
flood of provincial workmen. It is interesting 
to note that the standardisation of housing— 
which expedited re-building as much as it 
made for a homogeneous city—met with prac- 
tically no objection. ‘The familiar design and 
plan—the basis of London houses for over a 
cencury—has usually been credited to Wren, but 
it was produced by the committee collectively 
and is rvre likely to be due to its more experi- 
enced architect members, May, Pratt, and 
Hooke. Wren was the least experienced of 
them, although their intellectual superior, and 
was principally occupied by St. Paul’s and, after 
1670, the churches, which lie outside Mr. 
Reddaway’s scope. He was, however, con- 
cerned in two big but abortive projects—the 
Fleet Canal and Thames Quay. The former 
failed chiefly because Wren and Hooke were 
not civil engineers. The second, enthusiastic- 
ally approved by Parliament and City alike so 
late as 1670, yet petered out, for the predominant 
reason that, while a majority approved, it was 
to no section’s immediate advantage to press 
the execution, and to a small minority a dis- 
advantage. The episode is characteristic of 
the democratic and commercial approach to the 


whole re-building, which, understandable and 
commendable so soon after the Constitutional 
struggle between Crown and Commons, is not 
the way in which great town-planning operations 
can be conducted. The astonishing thing is 
that so much was done. The impression given 
by Mr. Reddaway is that this was due, not to 
any individual authority or genius, but he 
typical laborious, fair-minded and not y ry 
imaginative English committee-man—such as 
Sir William Hooker, who was a leading mem jer 
of eighteen post-Fire reconstruction and r¢ ief 
committees. Mr. Reddaway has drawn u on 
the musty minutes of their interminable m «t- 
ings, among other unpublished material, ‘or 
this valuable study, which will be the stanc rd 
authority on the subject dealt with n re 
broadly by W. G. Bell in ‘‘ The Great © ‘re 
of London,” published twenty years ago. 


HAPPY WAR HISTORY 

Anyone who wants to read a story of a! :o- 
lutely thrilling excitement, to hold his breath v til 
he has turned the next page, and be deaf to din =r- 
bells and contemptuous of sirens, should get’ HE 
Po.isH GOLD (Methuen, 3s.), by Robert West« by 
and R. M. Low. When the Germans were at he 
gates of Warsaw there were still seventy-five * ns 
of gold, twenty million pounds, the entire res: ve 
of the country and the hope of her future -e- 
establishment, in the Bank of Poland. ' he 
Minister of Finance, Colonel Adam Koc, decic 2d, 
late as it was in the day and desperate as was ‘he 
situation, to try to transfer it to Paris. He ¢ ive 
the order to remove it to Colonel Ignaz Matwsj -w- 
ski, and this is the story of how he, with a han: ful 
of tired young soldiers, few of them twenty years 
old, and a fleet of derelict "buses, most of them 
certainly looking a good deal older, embarked on 
their dreadful enterprise. Once they had to turn 
back, once they had somehow to repair a broken 
aeroplane which had been discarded and let the 
solitary pilot among them fly back for orders. ‘lhe 
Germans discovered their plan; ’planes bombed 
their route, and the clutching hand closed tighter 
and tighter. They transferred to a train, and on 
the frontier bridge time bombs were discovered. 
It was impossible to make sure that the bridge was 
cleared, but their train was early. Matwszjewski 
took the risk, and thirty minutes after the gold 
had crossed into Rumania the bridge crashed in 
ruins. That is but one incident in a story full 
of such moments. The gold arrived in Paris at 
last, and it is to be hoped that it has travelled 
farther since. Those inclined to despondency 
should read this small book and realise how daunt- 
less courage and unbreakable determination can 
work miracles for men of good will. 


BUSINESS MAN’S ESCAPE 

Mr. Francis Brett Young’s new novel, Mr. 
LucTON’s FREEDOM (Heinemann, gs. 6d.), follows a 
familiar fictional path, but the path is embroidered 
with delicate, distinctive flowers of the author’s 
mind. Mr. Lucton is a wealthy North Bromwich 
man who, at fifty, suddenly feels the emptiness of 
his wealth, and of his existence dedicated to the 
support of a socially aspiring wife and of grown-up, 
self-centred children. Opportunity coincides with 
temptation, and he makes off, more than _ half 
resolved never to return. Of course, he does return 
eventually, but during his two months of freedom 
he encounters a variety of people and adventures, 
and finds outlets for the long-suppressed romanti- 
cism of his nature. It is for these things that most 
people will read and enjoy the book ; but we feel 
it is not for these things that Mr. Brett Young wrote 
it. His own passion for a particular stretch of 
countryside is well known, and this is a theme giving 
him ample opportunities for loving description of 
it. That countryside is ‘“ neither England sor 
Wales,” but “ a no-man’s-land of the spirit ; that 
debatable zone of the Silurian March . . . where 
ghostly and delicate moods have found their culy 
expression in the words of great Silurists, such as 
Vaughan and Traherne and, later, but unmistaka ly, 
Arthur Machen.”? Mary Webb should surely h :ve 
been added to the list, even if only ‘“ Prec: \us 
Bane ”’ entitles her to her place. This is on of 
Mr. Brett Young’s less ambitious books, but : 1s 
pleasant reading. 


BOOKS EXPECTED 

A war book likely to be read with consider ol 
interest is Mr. Gordon Waterfield’s WHat HaAppPeE E&I 
TO FRANCE, coming shortly from Mr. Jobn Mur +y 
who is also publishing Mr. J. Langdon-Davies’ poc °t- 
size book THe: Home Gvuarp TRAINING MANi 4L 
Tue TRUTH ON THE TRAGEDY OF FRANCE, by M.EI -J. 
Bois, former Editor of the Petit Parisien, is to c ne 
as soon as possible from Messrs. Hodder and Stough > 
Another book of the times is GREAT BRITAIN: AN 
EMPIRE IN TRANSITION, by Albert Viton, which Me 
Hurst and Blackett are producing during the autu 1. 
A new novel by Mr. Charles Morgan is always n ‘S, 
and Messrs. Macmillan are publishing one, THE Voy. -£, 
in the first week of October. 
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7 ‘\E WIDE OLD ROAD SOUTH OF ALDFORD, CHESHIRE ‘THE GREEN ROAD, 


CHESHIRE TRACKWAYS 
LIFE.” 

S ,—The county palatine of Cheshire is not notoriously famous for its old 
Watling Street, between Chester and 
\. nchester, is probably the best known, but here a modern highway strides 
ir she line of the old road for most of the way, and where it does not there 
is \ittle to see. Mention is seldom made anywhere of the Roman road 
sc .ithward from Chester. Yet beyond Aldford towards Malpas there runs 
a oad, grassy now, that is probably on the line of the Roman highway, and 
if not, it is well worth a visit and some exploration. 


TO THE EDITOR 


rds or _ prehistoric trackways. 


HOMAGE TO KING 
WILLIAM 


TO THE EDITOR 

Sir,—It was pleasant to read that 
Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands, 
after laying a wreath at the Cenotaph 
on ‘* Prinsjesdag,” laid a_ similar 
tribute on the tomb of William and 
Mary in Westminster Abbey. Our 
King William III was of course one 
of the most distinguished princes of 
the House of Orange. Modern 
historians tend to make him a less 
heroic figure than did Macaulay, in 
some cases allowing their Jacobite 
and Catholic sympathies full rein at 
his expense. It was, therefore, in- 
teresting to find this old ‘‘ Character 
of King William III,’’ mounted on a 
beautifully decorated contemporary 
background and in an early 
cighteenth-century frame, hanging at 
Hilles, illustrated recentlyin COUNTRY 
Lire. The mezzotint portrait, like 
the “ character,” has been cut out 
and pasted on. The tributes paid to 
him, if somewhat fulsome, are not 
so very wide of the mark. At this 
time, when both his peoples are 
united again against a common foe, 
and his collateral descendant— 
Queen Wilhelmina—is an exile to 
our shores, it is good to remember 
“great and good” William of 
Orange.—C. H. 


the 


THE GALAPAGOS 
TO THE EDITOR. 

x, — Naturalists everywhere will 
vice if the Galapagos Islands are 
ed to the U.S.A. The numerous 
ts which with the seven larger 
nds (whose English names are 
bably a legacy from seventeenth- 
tury buccaneers) make up the 
up have an extremely important 
e in the development of natural 
ry, because of the part which 

fauna played in helping Darwin 
rmulate his world-shaking the- 
The protective laws which 
dor (which annexed the islands 
32) has provided for this unique 
of the world’s wild life are well 
tioned but quite inadequate, 
there have been fears that, within 
Vv years, the damage done might 
treparable, because of the exter- 
tion of certain peculiar species. 
ilmost certain that there would 
improvement if the islands were 
nistered by the U.S.A., whose 

d of conservation during the 

nt century contrasts so markedly 

the errors of fifty years ago and 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


old is merged with the new. 
descends from Kelsborough 


It is remarkable for 





ver owe % ne ae as 


THECHARACTER OF 
KING WILLIAM EL 


The Head Hand and Heart of the Confederacy 
The Atser ter of Liberty and Dehverer of Nanons 
. The Support of the Empire 
The Bulwark of Holland and Flanders: 
The Preserver of Brittain 
The Reducer of Lreland 
And the Terror of France. 
His Thoughts were Wise and Secret 
His Words few and Faithful 
His Actions many and Heroick 
His Government without Tyranny 
His Justice without Rigour 
Hie R cligion without Super stinon. 
He was Great without Pride 
Vahant without Violence 
Victorious without Triumph 
Actie without Wearineds 
Caungus without Fear 
And Meriterious without Recompence — 
Kine Queen Prince Potentate I eever saw 
SoJust Wise, Honést Valiant as Nalsau 
He was. but words aft @vanting to say what 
Say ail thats great & Goda and He was That 
Born Wevember theg*i 650, Died Mar & 1701 














A TRIBUTE TO KING WILLIAM III 


its width, straightness, and verdure. 
notice says: ‘‘T’o Motorists, No Road.’’ Cars can be taken. The road 
continues to Barton, but there is a stretch in the middle of this section 
that has lost its width, and apparent straightness. Southward from Barton the 


DESCENDING FROM KELSBOROUGH CASTLE 


W 





‘here the old road leaves Aldford a 


My second picture is of a green road that 


Castle, 


a 


prehistoric rampart near Kelsall, 


towards Willington. Old trees on each side are evidence of its age, and at one 
section, where it is muddy, surfacing has been taken up and used by some 
farmer for making the entrance to a pasture less of a quagmire. For most of 
its length the track is twelve feet in width.—F. E. M 


is perhaps the best in the world. The 
giant tortoises, which are said to live 
to be 300-400 years old and thus to 
be the world’s oldest animals, are the 
most famous of the Galapagos’ in- 
habitants, and it is of course they 
who have given the islands their name. 
But it is perhaps the ground finches 
that provide museum naturalists with 
the most interest, since the suv- 
specific differences, on different 
islands, between the same or closely 
allied species, provide the kind of 
tangled puzzles which systematic 
naturalists live to unravel! For the 
lower-browed ‘field naturalist there 
is one charming insectivorous bird 
which uses sticks as probes, to chivvy 
from the crevices of tree-bark those 
insects which it cannot reach other- 
wise. For doubting Thomases it 
may be added that the bird has been 
filmed in the act. Mr. David Lack, 
whose name is known to all orni- 
thologists, was on the islands for 
some weeks a year or two ago, and 
a recent issue of the Journal of the 
Society for the Protection of the 
Fauna of the Empire had a brief 
reference to his  observations.— 


) ee 


LATE NESTING OF 
SWALLOWS 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—At the end of July last, a pair 
of swallows selected my motor house 
as a building site. Before noticing 
the birds, the garage doors were 
shut nightly, and on two occasions 
the birds were imprisoned for some 
fifteen or sixteen hours each night. 
Afterwards, I ordered a door to be 
kept open, and immediately the birds 
began building on the purlin of the 
roof, and taking little notice of any 
passing in or out of the garage by 
men and motors. By the 31st the 
young birds, four in number, were 
fully fledged, and daily expected to 
leave the nest. When the bird was 
sitting, I showed the nest to a 
friend, who said that late nesting 
by swallows was not unusual, but 
that they seldom incubated their 
young. Can you say if this theory 
is generally accepted, as I think 
most probably it may be only 
some local imagination of the 
bird’s customary habits ?—C. R. 
WAINWRIGHT. 

[Swallows often nest late, but 
they usually get their young off 
successfully.—Eb.] 
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MICHAELMAS (OR RENT DAY) 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—These are prosaic if thrilling times, and one 
fears that the ‘‘ Michaelmas goose”? must be 
counted obsolescent if not already obsolete. Four 
centuries old is the verse which runs : 
And when the tenants come to pay their quarter’s 
rent, 
They bring a fowl at Midsummer, a dish of fish 
in Lent, 
At Christmas a capon, at Michaelmas a goose, 
And somewhat else at New-yere’s tide for fear 
the lease flies loose. 
Who, now, would insert in a lease the condition 
made by the Lord of Lastres, in Herefordshire, 
in 1464 ? The farm was to be let at “ twenty pence 
a-vear, and one goose, fit for the Lord’s dinner, on 
the feast of St. Michael the Archangel.” At the 
Coronation the lord of the manor of Worksop 
presented, in token of his holding, a glove to the 
Sovereign ; last vear the King received at Launces- 
ton Castle feudal dues and picturesque peppercorn 
rents such as a salmon spear and a brace of grey- 
hounds ; and this last summer it has been recalled 
that comparable charges are attached to Savernake 
Forest. But surely no Yorkshire farm is now leased 
for ‘‘ a thousand clusters of nuts a year, and uphold- 
ing a gauntlet firm and strong”’ (as formerly at 
Wakefield), nor vet is any Norfolk farm held of the 
Crown for two hogsheads of red wine and “ two 
hundred of pears called permeines, at the Feast of 
St. Michael vearly, at the King’s Exchequer.”’ But 
sentimentalists may spare a sigh that the Michaelmas 
geese should be going or should have gone to join 
the snowballs at midsummer, the red roses at 
Christmas et hic genus omne.—W., 


A NOBLE TOMB TO MASTER AND 
DOG 


rO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—lIn the beautiful little village churchyard at 
Swithland, Leicestershire, is a tomb which must 
be unique. It is curiously built into the boundary 
wall, so that a dog might lie in unconsecrated 
ground while its master was in consecrated, and 
vet they both remain together in death. This 
remarkable resting place was chosen by Sir Joseph 
Danvers, M.P. and Deputy Lieutenant for the 
County, as he refused to be separated from his 
favourite dog. He knew they both could not be 
buried together in the church, so decided on this 
plan. He died in 1753- 

As will be seen from the photograph, the tomb 
is a massive structure, two sides formed of large 
slabs of blue Swithland slate from the famous 
near-by quarries. 

One slab is engraved with a curious little ship 
and also a church, and is the pictorial idea of the 
accompanying ‘lines : 

‘“When young I sailed to India, east and west, 

But aged in this port must lye at rest.” 

On the other slab the engraving shows a man 
busy ploughing, while in the background is a little 
gate in the fence; the path leads up to a house 
which is being built, and two builders are at work, 
illustrating these lines : 

** Be cheerful, O man, and labour to live, 

The merciful God a blessing will give.’ 

Some idea of the kind of clothes worn at this 
time will be gathered from the workmen and the 
ploughman, and the strange-looking plough will be a 
copy of those in use when the tomb was engraved. 

A considerable amount of time must have been 
spent to get such excellent engravings, and to find 


a tomb with such remarkable illustrations as these 
is a rare occurrence.—J. DENTON ROBINSON. 


[Its two-fold interest—of dog-burial and 
sculpture—certainly makes Sir Joseph Danvers’ 
tomb remarkable. Eccentric as is the former cir- 
cumstance, the carved reliefs are considerable works 
of art in their way, to which it is not easy to adduce 
a parallel. The sculptor was evidently accustomed 
to low-relief work in the local slate, and has managed 
the medium admirably. Slate was fairly freely used 
for tombstones (those in Welsh churchyards par- 
ticularly repay study), and possibly the sculptor 
was a Swithland craftsman. Many of the Portland 
quarrymen carved their own tombstones, with a 
comparable, if less tutored, vigour and imagination. 

Ep.] 


TRUFFLE-HUNTING 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—So great was the love of a certain William 
Leach for the truffle that when that worthy returned 
from the Indies he brought with him a number of 
pigs trained in the hunting of these delicacies and 
proceeded to ‘‘ comb ”’ England for truffles, having 





THE DANVERS TOMB AT THE BOUND- 
ARY OF SWITHLAND CHURCHYARD 
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previously made up his mind to settle in that par’ 
of the country in which the truffle was most plenti- 
ful. Reading of this, I made up my mind to find 
out if the edible fungus still grew in Somerset, as 
I had been told it did. I made for the nearest woods 
and delved in the leaves, but without success. In 
beech and oak woods, I was told, dig at the roots 
and the truffle may be found an inch or so under 
the soil. 

At last I went to an old country “ pub” and 
asked the help of the worthies to be found within 
quaffing beer held in gnarled hands. 

“Truffles ? Never ’eard of ’em. Now, { 
you mean pig-nuts, why, that’d be different ! ” 

But eventually, after drinking a glass of cid 
and passing my cigarettes round the room, to s y 
nothing of filling about six tankards of beer, I v 
told that old Turvey would be able to tell me son 
thing about truffles. So, bidding them good-b 
I set off again, to come upon a cottage built up 
the edge of a wood, and an aged man with a be: 
in the front room. 

Yes, Turvey had heard of truffles—that is 
say, his father had told him that he used to h 
them with dogs trained to smell them out, but 
wasn’t sure that there were any in Somerset. ‘| 
the other hand, there might well be some—a 
he might be able to find some if I promised not 
tell anyone where they were. So ten minutes la 
the old man and I were to be seen walking towa 
a wood. The man’s beard partly covered a gre 
scarf, a green felt hat did little to hide his unr 
hair, and he wore a coat green with age. He walk 
with the tread of a woodman, and the stoop v 
only to be expected in one of his age. His face v 
lined with mirth-marks at the corner of the e 
and mouth, and he laughed with his eyes. E it 
for all his kindly look he was shrewd. 

All the afternoon we spent in the woods, a 
along the fences that surrounded the woo 
scraping up the earth wherever there was a mou 
that might have been pushed up by growing truff e. 
Turvey kept nodding to himself, saying that the 
should be some hereabouts, and at last his stateme it 
proved correct. At the base of an oak tree a smill 
mound of earth caught his eye. He probed in the 
soft soil and unearthed some of these delicacies 
that our forefathers loved so much and which tiie 
old man assured me his father sold to the local 
squire and for which he could get three pounds a 
“lot”? to-day, though why the gentry liked them 
he couldn’t say! Indeed, they were not very 
pleasing to look at, pappy to the touch, black or 
dark brown, covered with warts, about the size of 
a half-crown, and possessing a most unpleasant 
smell! But they were truffles, and my quest had 
come to an end ! 

Mr. Collins, aged sixty-seven, who lives at 
Winterslow, Wilts, claims to be Britain’s last truffle- 
hunter. His ancestors came from Ireland three 
hundred years ago. They imported a Russian 
poodle and a Spanish poodle, and from them bred 
truffle-hounds, an important point being that these 
hounds must have no game strain in them, or they 
are liable to be distracted from the truffles. The 
last of this breed, Spot by name, died in 1936. 
Spot’s great-grandfather, Jumbo, was the finest 
truffle-hound ever, says Collins. He could wind a 
foot-deep truffle from over one hundred yards 
away: even hare jumping over his back could not 
deflect him. He was matched for a £50 wager 
against a Périgord sow. That was in August, 1914. 
On the day before Jumbo was to go to France, 
war inconveniently broke out !—MAary STUART 
PAYTON, 
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THE SAILING SHIP 
**When young I sailed to India” 


THE BUILDERS AND THE PLOUGHMAN 


THE CHURCH 
‘* But’aged in this port must lye at rest 
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GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


™=BOR the ordinary citizen of ordinarily 
<4 apprehensive temperament—and _ that 
is my case—I suppose there is no doubt 
in these times as to which is the 
pleasantest hour of the twenty-four. 
It s that, nearing the dawn, at which is heard 
th penetrating call of the ‘‘All clear,” sending 
hi 1 for a little while from broken to untroubled 
s) nber. The wailing note may arouse him 
n, just when he is thinking of bath and 
b: akfast, but for a very few hours at least he 
fe s that he is dormy. Nobody, perhaps, is 
nm ve acutely aware of this sensation than the 
g ‘er, since his is an apprehensive game, 
g ng all too much time in which to exercise 
h imagination. The cricketer well set and 
n <ing runs is just as much—indeed, more, 
p haps—at the mercy of a single bad shot, but 
is a game of a hotter blood and he has less 
ti e and so less temptation to be morbid. It 
ic . long time since, even in the most modest 
d ree, I experienced his delightful sensations, 
b my recollection is that I thought only 
yw at fun it was. The golfer’s blood, on the 
o er hand, is icy cold, full of a calculated 
a; orehension. True, there does come to him, 
ai ne among game players, that heavenly 
n ment of dormy, when he can snap his 
fi zers; but even that is denied him in a 
ti rnament, when he must, if need be, go to 
tl nineteenth hole, and so he spends much 
{ his time try:ng to avert the evil chance. 
There never was, I am convinced, so super- 
st ious a fellow, so terribly afraid of provoking 
the Fates by anything approaching a boast, 
and therefore so anxious not to say how he is 
faring. Ask him how the match is and he will 
reply that he is two up “‘ at present,” or perhaps 
he will silently and with an infinite stealthiness 
hold up two fingers. It may be alleged that 


_~ 


THAT DORMY FEELING 


he does this out of good manners, lest he appear 
to be crowing over his adversary, but that is 
not the whole truth, for in a medal round, when 
there is no adversary to be considered, it is 
still harder to extract information from him ; 
he becomes a very oyster. I have not often 
come to the last few holes on a St. Andrews 
medal diy with a respectable score on my card, 
but when I have, I have feared, even more than 
my own fallibility, my enquiring friends. They 
have finished their own rounds, forgotten their 
own misfortunes, znd have come out again, well 
lunched and, as Mr. Wooster would say, 
““bonhomoris,”’ to find out how others are 
getting on. What vague and even mendacious 
statements dozs one make in such circumstances! 
to what touching of wood and other propitiatory 
formule does one descend! The man who 
has a good score at the end of the long-hole-in 
has that glorious and agonisinz fact written 
on him: he has a touch-me-notishness which 
cannot be mistaken. It was at that very hole 
not so long since that I saw a friend of mine, 
whose air was thus eloquent. I did not dream 
of speaking to him, but privily enquired of his 
marker. ‘The marker replied: ‘‘ Moderate,” 
but in a tone to deceive no one, and I was not 
surprised when, a minute later, he asked me to 
go away, since his partner would play better 
if I did not look at him. I took myself off 
accordingly, full of sympathy, and am glad to 
tay that my friend finished steadily and won 
the second medal. 

The professional is, I think, less liable to 
these self-conscious terrors than the amateur, 
though no doubt he has his share of them. 
He is a better player, and therefore less likely 
to make some outrageous mistake, and he has 
more practice in score play ; he has, as a rule, 
somebody in the nature of a bodyguard to 


fend off enthusiastic idiots. Moreover, owing 
to the nature of his profession, he has trained 
himself to be civil to the askers of questions, 
however tiresome, and not to snap their heads 
off save in the last resort. Still, he is eminently 
human, and in the last round of a championship 
there is an air of tension, and the experienced 
observer may often make a good guess at his 
score. In recalling those last rounds one comes 
back to me because it appeared uniquely free 
from any stress or strain. ‘That was Perry’s 
when he won his championship at Muirfield. I 
saw him begin with a dreadful six, and he did 
not seem to care a bit. He just missed a three 
at the second and was in his stride. I did not 
see him again until he was in the last lap for 
home, and then he was playing as if nothing 
could stop him. When he put his drive into 
a bunker at the fourteenth, and with everything 
to lose and little to gain, with victory almost 
in his pocket, with plenty of strokes to spare, 
he took a spoon and hit the ball clean home on 
to the green, he was so obviously and. demoniac- 
ally inspired that it was only a question of how 
many strokes he won by. Never did man 
give the ball a more whole-hearted wallop than 
did Perry with his second to the last hole, 
soaring high over the bunkers, bang home, 
not far from the pin. It is always an exciting 
moment when the winner comes _ breaking 
through the crowd for the last time, and Perry, 
as he rolled home, reminded me of the great 
Fitzherbert coming down the straight in a 
victorious quarter for Cambridge. Most people 
expected to see him hole his putt, a reasonably 
long one, for a three; nothing seemed im- 
possible. He addressed it as if he meant to 
hole it, but laid the ball a couple of feet short. 
Then in went the next, and with unmoved 
countenance he rolled off the green. 


RACING RESUMED 


ITTLE surprise was occasioned by the 
abandonment of the first of the new 

Hurst Park fixtures, as under the then 
prevalent overhead conditions it would 

have been rothing more or less than 
inviting trouble to have held it. So for “‘ safety 
first’’ it was given up, and the reunion of race- 
goers took place at Ripon. A favourite place 
with many, it forms an ideal centre for a tour of 
the northern bloodstock breeding establish- 
ments. "The Manor House and Spigot Lodge 
Studs, so long associated with the name 
of the late Dobson Peacock and now with that 
of his son Mathew, are within easy reach at 
Middleham and Jervaux Abbey can be taken 
on the way ; a short drive, and there are Mr. 
McIntyre’s Theakston Hall Stud and Mr. 
John Bell’s at Thirsk; Sledmere is nearly 
adjacent; Lady Chesterfield’s Beninbrough 
Stud is just outside York ; the famous Burton 
Agnes nursery is in the near vicinity, and, in 
‘act, for miles and miles round Ripon the fields 
ind wolds of Yorkshire literally teem with 
loodstock. For this very reason the new start 

t Ripon was appropriate. Visitors were there 

1 abundance ; for five short hours the main 
‘ress of present-day existence was forgotten ; 
‘uring that time enthusiasts from all parts 
w and talked bloodstock and the way in 
hich they were catered for can be gauged 
om the fact that there were ninety-seven 
nners for the six events on the card. Pro- 
dings opened with the Boroughbridge 
‘ling Plate, in which that stalwart old warrior 

il Estate put paid to the pretensions of 
low Knight and thirteen others, and credited 
owner-trainer, Henri Jelliss of Newmarket, 

9 paid 8o0gs. for him last December, with 
event. Following this, some useful three 

r olds, the best of whom was the Sunny 
ice gelding Brendy, who is trained in Cam- 
igeshire, turned out for the six furlongs 
‘few Handicap, and then twenty-one went 
the post for the Harrogate Plate. This is 
like the Cambridgeshire, over a mile. 

te were several prospective candidates for 
Newmarket race, including Boomps-a- 

sy, Allegiance, Lion Tamer and The 


STEEPLECHASING FIXTURES 


Straight Four, but none of these gave the 
locally trained four year old Reynard’s Lodge 
any trouble, and he won after a great contest, 
with Caldwell riding at his best, by a head 
from Ridley, with Cronymoor a head farther 
away third. A son of the City and Suburban 
winner Great Scot, from a daughter of Friar 
Marcus, Reynard’s Lodge is not entered in the 
first of the autumn handicaps, but should win 
again in the north. Save that the winner, 
Ferniehurst, made the journey from Dunbar 
in Scotland and gave Harry Wragg a winning 
ride, there was little of interest in the Autumn 
Handicap, but several more than likely young- 
sters ran in the Wakeman Two Year Old Plate. 
Best of these were Arbalester and Precocious 
Princess, who ran first and second with a short 
head between them. Like Beausite, who is 
reckoned by many to be the fastest two year 
old seen out this season, Arbalester is a son of 
Papyrus’ half-brother Bold Archer and comes 
from Arete, a Spearmint mare who, in her racing 
days, won the Wilbraham Plate at Newmarket 
and has since been responsible for such money- 
spinners as Blackette, Stop Gap, Abbots Halt 
and Silverette. Bred and owned by Mrs. 
Clare Rich, who is also interested in the Suffolk 
Punch, this was Arbalester’s first appearance ; 
he does credit to his sire, whom he much re- 
sembles and who is now in his sixteenth year 
and until the end of last season had sired the 
winners of 230 races carrying £53,692} in 
stakes. Precocious Princess is of very different 
lineage. Her sire is Windsor Lad, a winner of 
the Derby and St. Leger who nowadays stands 
at the Burntwood Stud, near Winchester ; her 
dam, Dame Caution, is a Friar Marcus mare 
who was bred by the late Lord St. Davids 
and was sold by him to Mr. Martin Benson— 
the breeder of Precocious Princess—for 1,5cogs. 
at the December Sales of 1936. A filly with a 
good rein and a well angled shoulder, she carries 
Mrs. Benson’s colours and holds engagements 
in the One Thousand Guineas and Oaks next 
year ; Chub Leach has charge of her at Queens- 
berry Lodge in Newmarket. The Ripley Plate, 
attracted ten to the gate and was won by 
the filly Sol d’Or. Trained by Mathew 


Peacock and owned by Mr. W. H. Thorpe, 
who gave 1,500gs. for her as a foal, this 
filly should, later on, prove an invaluable 
asset to any breeding establishment, as her 
sire is the St. Leger winner Solario and her 
dam, Fair Flame, is a daughter of the Grand 
Prix de Paris winner Bruleur who was bred in 
France by M. E. de St. Alary and is an own- 
sister to the Churchill Stakes and Alexandra 
Stakes victor Finglas, from Fair Simone, a 
Farman mare who won the Royal Stakes at 
Epsom and other events of £3,983 before being 
exported to France. 


"CHASING FIXTURES 


Jumping enthusiasts will, after the long 
delay, welcome the publication of the pro- 
visional fixture list for October and November 
for steeplechase meetings, which has _ been 
arranged by the Stewards of the National Hunt 
Committee. Proceedings open on Saturday, 
October 19th, with a meeting at Hawthorn 
Hill, and this is followed, in the next week, 
by a meeting on the Thursday at Taunton. 
These are all the October gatherings, but those 
in November are more plentiful, and after an 
opening at Southwell on the 2nd there is 
Cheltenham on Wednesday, the 6th ; Hawthorn 
Hill on Saturday, the 16th ; Southwell again 
on Monday, the 18th ; Windsor and Wetherby 
on Saturday, the 23rd; Nottingham’ on 
Monday, the 25th,and Manchester on Saturday, 
the 30th. Naturally, there is a possibility of 
any or all of these being cancelled at the shortest 
notice, but there is, on the other hand, a distinct 
chance that additional fixtures will be added. 


THE NEW ST. LEGER 


At the moment of writing, and as likely 
as not when this is already in print, the meeting 
which is due to take place at Hurst Park this 
afternoon and which features the ‘‘ New ”’ St. 
Leger, lies, metaphorically, in the lap of the 
gods. If the meeting comes off, and if the last 
of the classics is run for, the least doubtful 
thing seems to be that Mr. Fred Darling’s 
Pont l’Evéque will win it fairly easily with 
Valeraine his nearest attendant. RoysTON, 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 








ARMS of all sizes and 


types are still a 
strong feature of a market that, all things 
considered, compares very favourably with 


other media of investment. For one 

point in favour of the purchase of agri- 
cultural land is that thereby capital is put into 
something that is a definite and indeed all-important 
contributory factor to the national well-being. 

It may be asked why, if farms are so valuable 
and so indispensable, anyone ever sells them. The 
answer is, in part, the same as that to a similar 
question regarding such investments as freehold 
ground rents. In the last few days that answer 
has been given in so many words by the executors 
of the late Lord Daresbury. ‘‘ The sale was necessi- 
tated by the obligation to pay death duties.” 
Possibly a persistent questioner might go on to ask : 
‘“ Why should anyone with free capital put it into 
anything except the State loans, which are now 
pressed upon the public attention ?’’ A sufficient 
answer to that seems to be to say that, if a sale has 
to be effected in order to defray a debt to the 
Exchequer—for example, death duties—the buyer 
is serving national ends in finding the money for 
the vendors, and, advancing the argument a step 
further, his action in buying farms, for example, 
is in the fullest accord with public policy, for he 
provides the farmer with the use of capital. 


THE TENANT’S WORKING CAPITAL 
HE tenant farmer has not locked up his funds» 
and to that extent he is somewhat in the 
position of a trader who takes a shop. Except the 
great companies—including, of course, those styled 
‘** multiple ’’—the average business man, especially 
the young and enterprising beginner, has no cash 
available for buying premises. He needs all he 
has to buy stock and meet current expenses, and 
he is glad of the opportunity of taking premises 
at a rent. Indeed, if he could not do so, he would 
be unable to trade. 

As a result of the great wave of selling, during 
and just after the 1914-18 war, tenant-farmers 
tumbled over one another in their struggle to 
become owner-occupiers, and as most of them did 
it with borrowed money (exchanging a payment of 
rent for the payment of interest, and a liability 
from year to year for a permanent burden), too 
many of them found themselves in a_ hopeless 
position after a year or two. It can be asserted 
with great confidence that a farmer under a good 
landlord—one with a proper sense of fairness and 
a liberal outlook on his duty as virtual partner in 
the use of land—is infinitely better off than the 
man who has borrowed money for the purchase 
of his farm. The average farmer has not the means 
to buy the land as well as farm it, and if he tries 
as he did so generally a few years ago—he finds 
himself crippled for lack of money wherewith to 
carry on. It is, therefore, good to find men with 
available capital—and permanent corporations con- 
spicuous among them—ready to buy farms of every 
type and let them at fair rents, asking only for a 
good trier as a tenant. 


£s.d. OF OWNERSHIP 
TENANCY 

A CORRESPONDENT, with a turn for figures 
rather than any acquaintance with the true 
relation of landlord and tenant, has been calculating 
the monetary results to landlord and tenant respec- 
tively of such long tenancies of farms as were men- 
tioned in these columns a week or two ago. He 
takes the yearly rent paid and says that over a 
period of so many years it amounted to enough to 
buy the holding so many times over. The hypothesis 


AND 





FARMS AS INVESTMENTS 


THE SHARPHAM DEVON 


ESTATE, 


leaves out of account the possibly large sums spent 
in the upkeep and improvement of the farm, the 
years in which, probably, no rent at all was received 
owing to such seasons as 1879 of melancholy 
memory, and the convenience to the tenant of 
having, throughout the whole of the tenancy, had 
plenty of working capital, and having been free, 
if he chose, to move to fresh fields and pastures 
new, instead of being tied down to a particular 
holding until he could find a buyer. 

The association of a good landowner and a good 
tenant goes far beyond mere monetary relationship, 
and that is why, happily, there are still tenant- 
farmers who can point with pride and pleasure to 
a family tenure by father and son and often for 
three generations or more. However, when death 
duties—ever increasing and now falling to be paid 
with a tragical frequency—and other disagreeable 
matters bring property into the market, the tenants 
are noticeable competitors for farms, although in 
some recent instances they have been hopelessly 
beaten in the bidding, sometimes by farmers from 
other districts. In such cases the buyer intends 
to occupy the holding himself, a contrast to the 
policy of some private purchasers, and especially 
colleges and insurance companies, which plainly 
avow their wish that good tenants should go on in 
occupation. There have been recent sales by 
farming owners, who offered, before the auctions, 
to remain as tenants if the buyer approved. 

One element of importance in regard to farms 
has in the last few months become very prominent, 
namely, the question of the quality of the tenant. 
From 1883, when the Agricultural Holdings Act 
of 1875 was repealed and the obligatory Act passed, 
purchasers, like owners, were more concerned with 
the amount of the claim by an outgoing tenant 
than with the tenant’s reputation as a farmer. 
Now it is a commonplace of offers of farms, and 
of notes of their sale, that the tenant is competent 
and reliable. 


PRIVATE AND OTHER 
Ms H. E. W. SIMONS, for Messrs. Fare- 
1 brother, Ellis and Co., offered a North Kent 
freehold farming and sporting estate, Court Farm, 
Luddesdown. It lies near both Rochester and 
Gravesend, and comprises a first-rate residence, 
ample buildings, some cottages, 135 acres of arable, 
245 acres of pasture, and 124 acres of woodland. 
The house, cottages and buildings, together with 
311 acres, have been let at £150 a year, but entry 
could be made next Michaelmas. The shooting 
has been let on a like tenancy at £100 a year, and 
the shooting tenant has offered to continue the 
tenancy. Luddesdown provides plenty of wild 
pheasants, heavy bags of partridges, and rabbits 
innumerable. The freehold failed to evoke an 
acceptable bid, and it remains for private treaty. 
It may be mentioned that the road frontages, in 
proximity to two busy centres, are such as would 
in ordinary times have proved as much of a draw 
for bidders as the agricultural and sporting element 
of the land. This is one of those instances of a 
good speculation awaiting a spirited buyer. 

Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley’s private 
sales this week include one of the choicest small 
farms in Surrey, between 50 and 60 acres, with a 
delightful old-fashioned house. Although this was 
not an auction, it is no secret that there was something 
like keen competition for the freehold. More of 
this type of property could find a ready sale through 
the Hanover Square agency. 

Knapp and Cove House Farms, Cricklade, 
272 acres, have been sold by Messrs. Nicholas and 
Messrs. Tilley and Culverwell. Messrs. Nicholas 
have also sold Grubbs Farm, a mixed holding of 
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283 acres, in conjunction with Messrs. Woodcoc 
The Bristol auction by Messrs. Ford, Hov 's 

and Williams realised £34,347 for the executors f 

the late Mrs. R. G. Burden. Stonehill Far 


Hanham, near Bristol, was sold for £6,500, bei.g 
98 acres; adjoining land, 52 acres, £2,700; aid 
28 acres adjoining that, for £1,700. Wallscov:t 


Farm, 397 acres, at Stoke Gifford, near Bristci, 
changed hands for £14,200; and 174 acres of ba-e 
land at Abbotts Leigh, for £7,000. The Gloucester 
firm, Messrs. Rylands and Co., the estate agents, 
supervised the auction. 


SIR WOODMAN BURBIDGE’S RED 
POLLS 


WING to the farm having been let, the entire 
first-class herd of tuberculin-tested Red Poll 
cattle maintained for some years by Sir Woodman 
Burbidge, Bt., at Sandygates Farm, Lower Beeding, 
near Horsham, is to be dispersed on Friday, Sep- 
tember 27th. The sale, which will be conducted 
on the farm premises by Messrs. John Thornton, 
Hobson and Co., is one of the most important of 
the breed that has taken place for some time. 


BREDE PLACE, SUSSEX 
HE offer of Brede Place on a tenancy by Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. concerns a property 
of much historical and other interest. The manor 
of Rameslie in the hundred of Guestling, including 
Brede as well as Rye and Winchelsea, was granted 
by Edward the Confessor to the Abbey of Fécamp, 
and confirmed to them by the Conqueror. The 
manor was transferred by Henry IV to the English 
abbey of Syon. There was an article on Brede 
Place in Country Lire (Vol. xx, page 630). 

Sir Goddard Oxenbridge (who died in 1531) 
added the Tudor porch and the two-storeyed tower 
at the south-western corner of the Great Hall, both 
in the small Tudor bricks of the period, the porch 
with stone facings; and he also modernised the 
whole sector of the house south of the Great Hall, 
adding some 2ft. to the height of the present 
drawing-room. He also decorated the ground-floor 
room with a Caen stone fireplace and doorway and 
the first-floor room witha fireplace exhibiting Tudor 
emblems, and both rooms with mullioned Tudor 
stone windows of eight lights to the east and six 
lights to the west, divided in the centre by a fluted 
pier. He must have cut out the chapel, originail) 
extending the whole width of the house, into two, so 
as to utilise the eastern half for a main stairca-e, 
in the process of which the rood screen was removed 
and used to partition off two-thirds of what was 
left of the hall, fora kitchen. In 1587 the Elizabeth :n 
chimney-stack was erected in the Great Hall, 1 ie 
king-post being destroyed in the process, and t 0 
floors were thrown across it. Some party of bri: <- 
layers was disturbed at a game of cards during 
building, and one of them hid his hand unde 
brick on the northern chimney beam, whence it » is 
extricated 362 years later, in a fair state of preser 
tion. Alderman Stephen Frewen of Brickw 
Northiam, bought most of the estate in 1671; : d 
his grandson, Sir Edward, Brede Place itself in 17 
Stephen, an alderman of London and membe: 
the Skinners’ Company, bought Brickwall 1 
Northiam from the Whites. 

Coming down to recent times, Brede Place ° 1s 
ient to the American writer, Stephen Crane, \ 
held it when a play, jointly written by Henry Jar s, 
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Robert Barr, George Gissing, Rider Haggard, Jos« 1h 
Conrad, H. B. Marriott-Watson, H. G. Wells, Ed: :n 
Pugh, A. E. W. Mason, and Stephen Crane—\ 3s 
produced in Brede village school. Alas! “The Bc k 


—was then—destroyed.” ARBITER 
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REDDIT II 


é Where to Stay ¢ 


DRNRRADANA ANEURIN 


FALMOUTH, CORNISH RIVIERA 
FOR HEALTH AND HOL!DAY 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 


First-class, well appointed Hotel facing Sea and 
South. Spacious Lounges and Sun Lounge. 
Central Heating throughout. Excellent Cuisine 
and Wine Cellars. Lift. Own Garage. 


ecreation Room. 
, Open throughout the year. Air Raid Protection. 
MODERATE INCLUSIVE TERMS. 











Write for Illustrated Brochure. 
r Telephone No. : R. J ‘IELDS, 
671-672. Manager and Director 











HIS MUCH 


TORQUAY. F AVOURED RESORT 


LIVERMEAD HOUSE 
HOTEL 


A luxury hotel with the very modest inclusive 
Summer Rate of from § GQNS._ ‘Phone 4361-2. 
MAGNIFICENT SUN LOUNGE 
H. & C. water. Lift. Garage, ete. Licensed. 


Every modern amenity. Renowned cuisine. 
| On Sea Level, overlkg. Torbay. A.R.P. Shelter. 


WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
In Old-Worild St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. 

Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. 

Garage. Central Heating. 
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a EASTBOURNE 

e.g THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL j ] j 

aid OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 

bs t All Branches of Domestic Science taught. ea L Y teeth 
eae DAY A ND RESIDEN r PUPILS. Certificates 1 

ie ' ; Fancast else Bassa, Oe and sweet 

otes For your car’s maximum power, and breath 

— utmost milage from your petrol. ‘ 


Euthymol 


Obtainable everywhere from 5/- each. 
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ae Made in England—entirely—by Lodge Plugs Ltd., Rugby. 
ing, 
7 SOLUTION to No. 556 66 99 W 
_ The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared COUNTRY LIFE CROSS ORD No. 557 
pe in the issue of September 2\st,will be announced next week. A ; £ book h , £ , d f h blished by C 
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SSCS Inala [P| Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
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ind ACROSS. 3- No doubt he would get 
+ 5. It now houses war relics, not messed up in the gore (4) 
a lunatics (6) 4. Hebrew father (4) 
- 8. The mountain, not the film 5. Early English historian (4) 
ly Star (two words, 5, 5) : 6. Legs (two words, 5, 5) 
; 9. Goes under for the last time “Mi ” . 
50 (6) 7. ‘* Misses rest’ (anagr.) (10) 
d 10. “‘A green tree ’’ (anagr.) (10) 11. An saa length (5) 
‘ 13. Comparatively uncommon 12. Just a little one (3) 
7 (5 13. Of course, the navigator does 
a“ 16. Confused rattles to cause when he alters it (6) 
; alarm (7) . Not injuncti to with- 
2 17 and 18. Not parts of soldiers’ esti rate Pare 9 etcage fish pont 
A bodies : they take bodies of thing (10) : 
a ; soldiers (10) ; 15. Accurately describes ‘“‘ the 
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n : i : , tive sound (5) 
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18 28. Fond of company (10) them (5) Name. 
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S, 32. Designing men (10) by a breath of the sea (4) 
h 33- A little bird in the throat ? 29. Four-fifths of 11 (4) 
. Not a thrush, however (6). 30. Related (4). Pree 
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XVi. 


OF WINTER COATS AND OTHER MATTERS 


women who have a little time to spare can often prove quite 
useful to their busier or more muddle-headed neighbours. 
A countrywoman I know has studied the question of free and 
cheap milk, and tells me that several people have been glad of 
her simple explanation of the facts, which is this: “ Any 
child under five years of age, not attending school, and ey ry 
expectant or nursing mother can have a pint of milk d: ily 
for the sum of twopence, and in these cases income is not tal.en 
into account. A free pint of milk may be obtained in the sa:ne 
cases where the income is less than forty shillings a week w th 
six shillings added for every dependent member of the hou e- 
hold. If there is only one parent or guardian the ince ne 
must be less than twenty-seven shillings and sixpence, ag in 
» with sixshillings added for each dependent. If the head of 1¢ 
household is in receipt of public assistance, unemploym nt 
assistance or supplementary old age pension, free milk is = so 
available. The ‘ Milk Officer’ at the local Food Office « ill 
tell applicants how to apply, and little evacuees under five an 
have twopenny milk if their ‘ foster-father’ will apply for 


IN PRAISE OF BEETROOT 
One of the very nicest vegetables, I think, is beet: sot 
boiled and served piping hot with white sauce if it is to accc n- 
pany meat, and with cheese sauce as a supper dish. But m ay 
of us have grown more than we are likely to use in this w ,y, 
and I can assure them that beetroot pickle is well worth maki g. 
Boil the roots whole and’unbroken for an hour and a hal: in 
slightly salted water, cool, peel, cut in slices, and cover v th 
spiced vinegar made by bringing to boiling point in a cove ed 
pan (not brass, copper or iron) a quart of good vinegar wit | a 
quarter of an ounce extra of cinnamon bark, cloves, all-sf ce 
and mace. Use after it has stood for two hours. 
ISABEL CRAMPTON 























































A SMART TOWN COAT IN BROWN OR BLACK 
WITH PERSIAN LAMB TRIMMING. (Swan and Edgar) 
T the moment our overcoats for the winter are a 

matter demanding immediate attention, and I think 

that the two illustrated on this page may be useful 

in helping some readers to a decision. The one 

on the left I thought a most attractive affair, its 
lines are so taking, and the colour of the example which I had 
photographed was a really lovely shade of wine red. It is 
lined with silk, and is offered at a very reasonable price by 
the Stock Size Department of Messrs. Swan and Edgar 
(Piccadilly Circus, W.1), from whence both coats come. 
With its very smart shoulders, it is suitable for town or country 
wear, though for the former some people will prefer its com- 
panion, which is carried out in a fancy wool material either 
in black or brown, with a most graceful full skirt and with 
Persian lamb to match used very cleverly at the throat and 
down the front. The very smart hats were from the same shop. 


A TRUE “REFRESHER” 


I am finding that disturbed nights and sittings in shelters 
and journeys in crowded trains are making heavy inroads on 
my stock of lavender water, which is the best thing I know 
for freshening one after such experiences. Going to replenish 
it—with Yardley’s, of course—I was offered a “‘ purse bottle,”’ 
most convenient in size, shape and stopper—-a very important 
point—in two sizes, at one shilling and sixpence and two 
shillings. A great big bottle costs two guineas, and there are 
nine other sizes between that and half a crown. Ina different 
fashion from a King’s Counsel’s, this is a true “ refresher ’’ in 
these difficult days. 











FREE MILK AND CHEAP MILK Dover Street Studios : 
IN WINE RED WOOLLEN MATERIAL WITH CLEVER SHOULDE 5 


(Swan and Edgar) 


It is quite amazing what a number of people find it 
difficult to understand official notices, and in this connection 
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ZUG 


UPPER LEATHER 


has proved its 
worth for 
country footwear 


Proprietors, Factors, Estate 
Managers, and all who have 
much walking to do in all 
weathers are unanimous in 
their praise of Zug for their 
boots and shoes. 


Zug Scotch Grain Upper 
Leather is specially process- 
ed to give it toughness with 
pliability. It stands up to 
any amount of hard wear; 
its suppleness is your 
guarantee of comfort. In 
wet weather it defies damp 
for it has unique water- 
resisting qualities. 

Zug has no superior as an 
upper leather for country 
life footwear. 


If your footwear supplier 
does not stock, write to us 


for name of nearest stockist. 


Look for the Oval Label. 


pau 
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Supplied7in 
Black or Brown 


UPPER 
LEATHER 


W.e& J.MARTIN-TANNERS—CLASCOW 








kitchen front. 


AN army marches on 
stomach.” In this war, where every kitchen is in 
the front line, we a// march on our stomachs. 

Today science offers to help us to victory on the 
Everyone knows that certain 
foods are needed for energy and for body-building. 
But do you realise that other foods (rich in 






vitamins and mineral salts) are essential for protecting us from 
illness? Below there is a list of these ‘ medicine’ foods, which 


science calls the protective foods. 
know what to eat for health. 


Read on if you want to 


ON THE KITCHEN FRONT 





CHIEF PROTECTIVE FOODS 


Milk Potatoes 

Butter or Green Vegetables 
Margarine (fresh or canned 

Cheese but not dried) 

Eggs Salads 

ess , Fruit (fresh or 

Herrings | (fresh, canned but not 


canned or salt) 
Salmon (fresh or 
canned) 

Liver 


dried) 
Carrots 
Tomatoes 
Wholemeal Bread 

















COOKERS 


the eye, the palate, the pocket. 


please 


P THE ESSE COOKER CO. (Proprietors: Smith & Wellstood Ltd., 
Est. 1854) BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND, 63, Conduit Street, 
London, W.1, and branches at Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


THE 














TWO WAYS OF 
PRESERVING TOMATOES. 
Tomato Puree. Washthe tomatoes 
and cut in quarters; heat in a 
covered saucepan until they are 
quite soft. A quarter-ounce of 
salt and a quarter-ounce of sugar 
to each two pounds of tomatoes 
may be added if desired. Rub 
the pulp through a sieve. Return 
it to the pan and reheat. Pour 
immediately into clean hot jars 
and seal either with mutton fat, 
or with three or four rounds of 
thin paper brushed with home- 
made paste and pressed down 
firmly one on top of the other 
over the neck of each jar. 
Skinned whole Tomatoes in Brine. 
Blanch the tomatoes in boiling 








water for about half-a-minute; 
then put in cold water. Peel the 
tomatoes and pack in screw- 
band or clip-top jars. Cover 
with brine made from half an 
ounce of salt to one quart of 
water. A very little sugar (about 
a quarter of an ounce) may be 
added to the brine if desired. 
Sterilise in the same way as for 
bottled fruit, but raise the tem- 
perature to 190’ F. in 1$ hours 
and maintain this temperature 
for 30 minutes. 
SWEDES AND TURNIPS 
EN CASSEROLE. 
Don’t always eat your swedes 
and turnips with meat. They 
are excellent food and make a 
satisfying course by themselves. 
Peel 2 Ibs. of swedes or turnips 
and cut them into fairly large 
pieces. Fry lightly and place 
them in a hot casserole with a 
well-fitting lid. Season well and 
just cover with stock. Put on the 
lid and cook in a moderate oven 
for about 1 hour, or until tender. 
Sprinkle the dish with chopped 
parsley before serving it. 
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ALMOND’S HOTEL. 
Clifford Street, W.1 


BAILEY’S HOTEL. 


Gloucester Koad, S.W.7. 
BASIL STREET HOTEL. 
Knightsbridge, S.W. 
BERKELEY HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 
BROWN’S HOTEL. 
Dover Street, W.1. 
CADOGAN HOTEL. 
Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
CARLTON HOTEL. 
Pall Mall,S.W.1 
CAVENDISH HOTEL. 
Jermyn Street, W.1. 
CLARIDGE’S HOTEL. 
Brook Street, W.1. 
CONNAUGHT HOTEL. 
Carlos Place, W.1. 
DORCHESTER HOTEL 
Park Lane, W.1. 


GORING HOTEL. 


Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 
GT. WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL. 
Paddington. 


GROSVENOR HOTEL. : 
Buckingham Palace Koad, S.W. 


GROSVENOR HOUSE. 
Park Lane, W.1. 


HOWARD HOTEL. 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


LANGHAM HOTEL. 

Portland Place, W.1. 
ARK LANE HOTEL. 

Piccadilly, W.1. 


PICCADILLY HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 


RITZ HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 
SAVOY HOTEL. 
Strand, W.C.2. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON 


South Kensington, $.W.7 


WALDORF HOTEL. 
Aldwych, W.C.2. 


WASHINGTON BOTEL. 


Curzon Street, W. 


WILTON HOTEL. 
Victoria, S.W.1. 


OTEL. 


BEDFORDSHIRE 
BEDFORD. 


Swan Hore c. 


BLETSOE 


THe Fatcon INN 


EATON SOCON. 


Ye O_pve Wurte Horst 


BERKSHIRE 
ABINGDON. 


CROWN AND THISTLE 


ASCOT 


BEeRYstt pe Horet 


BRAY-ON-THAMES. 


Tue Hinn’s Heap Hore. 


Hore. 


GEORGE Horet 


WHITE Hart Hore. 

WINDSOR. 

THe “ Wuarre Harr,”’ 
Lrp 


WINDSOR, 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


RIDGE. 
University Arms Hore. 


SFORD. 


Kep Lion Hore. 


CHESHIRE 


Grosvenok Horer, Eastgate 


Street. 


HOYLAKE 


Roya. Hott I 
CORNWALL 
BUDE. 


[He GRENVILLE 
Lrp. 


Horet (Bupe) 


Fatmoutu Hore. 


HELFORD PASSAGE. 
(near Falmouth). 
Tue Ferry Boar Inn. 


POLPERRO, LOOE. 


NoucGuts & Crosses INN. 
PORT GAVERN. PORT ISAAC. 
Bipe-a-WuiLe Private Hore, 


TREGENNA CastLe HorTeL. 


KinG Artuur’s CasTLe Hore. 


CUMBERLAND 


| Crown AND Mitre Hort. 


GLENRIDDING, PENRITH. 
ULLsWATER HoTet 
KESWICK (English Lakes). 
Royat Oak Hore. 
LOWESWATER. 


Scate Hint Horet 


DEVONSHIRE 
BANTHAM. {neat Kingsbridge). 


THE SLooP 
BARNSTAPLE. 

IMPERIAL Hore! 

BELSTONE (DARTMOOR). 
CHERRY TREEs. 

BIGBURY BAY. 

BurGu Istanp Hore. 
BOVEY TRACEY 

Bienuem Guest Hovse. 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 
ROSEMULLION Horet 
CULLOMPTON. 

CULLOMPTON HOTEL. 
DARTMOUTH. 

RALEIGH HOTEL 

Strett, MANOR House Hore! 
EXETER. 

RouGemont HorTec. 
HARTLAND. 

Quay Hotel 

HAYTOR, NEWTON ABBOT. 
MoorLanp Hore! 
PincHAFORD FARM 

HORNS CROSS (N. DEVON). 
Hoops Inn. 

KINGSWEAR (S. DEVON). 
KiveRseaA Private Horec. 
Phone 32 Kingswear 


Lee Bay Hore. 
LIFTON. 
fHE ARUNDELI 
LYNTON. 
Royat CastLe Hore. 
MODBU RY (S. DEVON). 
Moppury INN HOTEL. 
NORTH BOVEY 
(near Moretonhampstead). 

Manor House Hote. 
NORTHAM (Westward Ho). 
CLEVELANDs Hore! 
PAIGNTON. 
Repciirre Hotel 
SEATON (S. DEVON). 
CHATEAU TRIANON, 
SHALDON (near Teignmouth). 
Ine Rounp House Hore. 
SIDMOUTH. 
FortrieLp HOTEL. 
KNowLe Hore, Lrp. 
Victoria Hotel 
CEDAR SHADE HOTEL. 
TORQUAY. 
DeEAN-PRIOR 

Road 
GRAND Hore! 
ImpeRIAL Hore! 
LiveRMEAD Hows! 
PaLace HOTEL. 
Torsay HOoTEeELs, 

Roap 
WOOLACOMBE BAY N.DEVON). 
WooLacomBE Bay Hore. 
YELVERTON. 


MoorRLaAND Links HOTEL. 


ARMS 


Hotei, St. Marks 


Hore. 


Lrp., TorBay 


‘ 


DORSETSHIRE 
CHARMOUTH. 


HE COURT 
SHAFTESBURY. 
CoomBe Houst 
SHERBORNE. 
Dicpy Hore . 


STUDLAND BAY 


Knott House Hore. 


Hore! 


DURHAM 
DURHAM. 


Royat County Hore. 


ESSEX 
FRINTON-ON-SEA. 


Beacu Hore. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


GLOUCESTER. 

New County Horet, Southgate 
Street. 

TEWKESBURY. 


Roya. Hop Poe Hore . 


HAMPSHIRE 


Forest Park Hore. 


Hampshire—continued. 


BO 0 . 
BRANKSOME ToweR HOTEL. 
Canrorp Currrs HOTEL. 
GRAND HOorTeL. 
Hicuecuirre Hore. 
NorFOLK HOoreL.. 
THe Wuite HERMITAGE 

Front). 
BO OUTH (Sandbanks). 
rue Haven Hore. 
LIPHOOE. 
Royat Ancuor Hore -. 
LYNDHURST. 
Crown Hore . 
NEW MILTON. 
GRAND Marine Hore, 

BARTON-ON-SEA, 
ODIHAM. 
GEORGE HOTEL. 
SOUTHSEA. 
SANDRINGHAM HOoret. 
STONEY CROSS 

(near Lyndburst). 
Compton Arms Hore. 
CHESTER. 


Royal Horev. 


(Pier 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
EFORD. 
Hop Pore Hore . 
ROSS-ON-WYE (near). 
Mount CraiG Hote. 


ROSS-ON-WYE. 


KoyaL Hore-. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


BUSHEY. 

Busney Hatt Hore . 
LITTLE GADDESDEN. 
BRIDGWATER ARMs HOTEL 
ROYSTON. 

BAaNyeERS Hore v. 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY 


GUESSEN'’s Court HOTEL. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
HUNTINGDON. 


GEORGE HOTEL. 


ST. IVES. 


GOLDEN Lion Hore. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 
SHANKLIN 


SHANKLIN Towers Hore. 


KENT 
BROADSTAIRS. 


Royat ALBION HOTEL. 
Cc. URY. 

Assort’s Barton Hore. 
DOVER (St. Margaret’s Bay). 
THE GRANVILLE HorTet 


FOLKESTONE 


BURLINGTON HOTEL. 


THE Horet IMPERIAL. 
IG » 
lown House. 
SEVENOAKS, RIVERHEAD. 
THe AMHERST ARMS HOTEL. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
WELLINGTON HOTEL. 


WESTE 


KinG’s ARMs Hore -. 


LANCASHIRE 
SOUTHPORT. 
Victoria Hore v. 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. 


GRAND HOTEL. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
GR. 


ANTHAM. 
ANGEL AND Royat Hore. 
GeorGE HOTEL. 


HOLBEACH. 


Cuerguers Hore. 
LINCOLN. 
Wuite Hart Hore. 


STAMFORD 


GeorGE Hore. 


MONMOUTH 
LLANGIBBY 


Court BLeppyN. 


NORFOLK 
BLAKENEY. 


BLAKENEY HOTEL. 


CROMER. 


GRAND HOTEL. 


HUNSTANTON 


| Le STRANGE ARMs GoLr LinKs 


HOTEL. 


'Gotpen Lion Hore. 


| NORTHAMPTONSHIRE | Sussex—continued. 


FOTHERINGHAY. 
Manor Farm Country Horet. 


GEORGE Hote. 
ROUGH 

ANGEL HOTEL. 

BuLL, Hore. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
Hote-. 


OXFORDSHIRE 
MINSTER LOVELL. 


THe O_p Swan. 


0. 


RANDOLPH HOTEL. 


SHROPSHIRE 
CHURCH STRETTON. 


Tue Hore. 


SOMERSET 


RD, MINEHEAD. 
Hotnicote House Hore-. 
| BATH. 
LANSDOWN GROVE Hott L. 
Lanspown HOoreL, 
BrockHam Enp. 
EXFORD (near Minehead). 
Crown Hore. 
HOLFORD. 
ALFOxTON ParRK Horet (closed 
during the war). 


GeEoRGE HOore.. 


BEACH Hote. 
Hotei METROPOLE. 


TAUNTON. 


CasTLE HOTEL. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
ECCLESHALL (near) 


BisHops OFrFLeyY MANoR, GUEST 
House. 


UTTOXETER. 
Wuire Hart Hore. 


SUFFOLK 
ALDEBURGH-ON-SEA. 


Wuitet Lion Hore. 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 
ANGEL Hore L. 
BARTON MILLS 
(near Bury St. Edmunds) 
Ine Butt Inn. 
FELIXSTOWE. 
FeLix Hore. 
LOWESTOFT 


Horet VICTORIA. 


SOUTHWOLD. 


GRAND HOTEL. 


SURREY 
CHURT (near Farnham). 


FRENSHAM Ponp HortEL. 


THe LAKE Hore. 
GUILDFORD (near). 

NEWLANDS CorRNER Hore.. 
HASLEMERE. 

GEORGIAN HOTEL. 
KINGSWOOD (WARREN). 
KinGswoop Park GUEsT House. 
PEASLAKE (near Guildford) 
Hurtwoop Hore. 


SANDERSTEAD.. 


SELSDON PaRK HoreL. 


WEYBRIDGE. 


OAaTLANDS PaRK HOTEL. 


LEDON. 
SoutHpown HALi Hore . 


SUSSEX 
STON. 
*Star’’ INN. 


GRANVILLE Hore. 
BRIGHTON. 

Norro_k HOorTeL. 

Op Sup HOTEL. 
BRIGHTON (SALTDEAN). 
Ocean HOTEL. 
CROSS-IN-HAND. 
PosSINGWORTH PARK HOTEL. 
CROWBOROUGH. 

Crest Hore. Tel. 394. 
Tue Beacon Hore. 

| EASTBOURNE. 

| ALEXANDRA HOTEL. 
BuRLINGTON HOTEL. 


Park Gates HOTEL. 
| HASTINGS. 


! QueEeEn’s HorTeL. 


HOVE. 

NEw Imperiat Hore, 
Prince’s Hore. 

Duptey Hore-. 

KIRDFORD, BILLINGHURST. 


Fitiiams (Guest Howse). 


S. 
Wuirte Hart Hore. 


ORTH. 


PETW! 
Swan Hore . 


| ROTTINGDEAN. 


NR. RETFORD. | Tupor CLose Hore. 
| Barnsy Moor. Ye Ovpe Bett! 


ST. LEONARD: 


Roya. Victoria Horev. 


| Sussex Hore. 


WYCH CROSS (Forest Row). 
Tue Roesuck Hore. 


WARWICKSHIRE 


| BIRMINGHAM. 


New GRAND HOTEL. 


WESTMORLAND 


| AMBLESIDE. 


| THe QueeEn’s Hore. 


G 4 
| PRince OF WatEs Lake Hore. 


LANGDALE CHASE Hote. 
Ricc’s Crown Hore v. 


WILTSHIRE 
EAST EVERLEIGH, 
MARLB 


Tue Crown Hore. 


SALISBURY. 
O_p GeorGE Hore-. 
County Hore. 


OROUG H. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
BROADWAY. 


Dormy Guest House. 
(Broadway Golf Club). 
THe LyGcon Arms. 
DROITWICH SPA. 


Raven HOorTe-. 


YORKSHIRE 
BOROUGHBRIDGE. 


Turee Arrows Hore. 


CATTERICK BRIDGE. 


Tue BripGe House Hore-. 
Y. : 
Tue MIppLeton Hore. 


INDERRY. 
Newton House Hore.. 
SCARBOROUGH. 
Roya. Hore.. 
SOUTH STAINLEY 
(near Harrogate). 
Rep Lion Inn. 
YORK. 
Youncs Horet, HIGH PErter- 
GATE. 


IRELAND (EIRE) 
ENNISTYMON (Co. CLARE). 


Fatits Hore. 

LOUGH ARROW (Co. SLIGO). 

HoLiyBrook House Hore. 

LUCAN (Co. DUBLIN). 

Spa Hore. 

WATERVILLE (Co. KERRY). 

BuTLER ARMS HOTEL. 

Bay View Hore. 

WHITEGATE (Hunting District) 
(Co. CORK). 


CorKBEG HOTEL. 


BANGOR (Co. DOWN). 


Royit Hore. 


BELFAST. 


GRAND CENTRAL Hore.. 


PORTRUSH. 


SEABANK HOTEL. 


SCOTLAND 
ARGYLLSHIRE 


| KIMELFORD. 


CumrFaliL HorteL. 


LOCH AWE. 


Locu Awe Hore. 


| OBAN. 
| ALEXANDRA HOTEL. 


| TOBERMORY (Isle of Mull). 


WESTERN IsLes HOTEL. 


Scotland—continued. 


AYRSHIRE 


SKELMORLIE Hypro. 


| TROO! 


iN. 
| Marine Horev. 


THe GRanp 


BUTESHIRE 


| GLENBURN ‘Hote. 


FIFESHIRE 
T. ANDREWS 


Hore. 


INVERNESS-SHIRE 
CARRBRIDGE 


CARRBRIDGE Hore. 


] RNESS, 
CALEDONIAN Horet. 
Roya. Hore. 


| ONICH. 


Creac-Duvu Hore. 


RTREE. 
PortREE HOTEL. 


KINCARDINESHIRE 
BANCHORY. 


Roya DeestpE Horet. 
Tor-Na-ComrLtLeE Hore. 


MORAYSHIRE 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY. 


GRANT ARMs Hore v. 


PERTHSHIRE 
BLAIR ATHOLL. 


ATHOLL ARMs HorteL. 
GLENDEVON (near Gleneagles), 


CasTLE Hote 
Telephone : Muckhart 27. 


PERTH. 
Wrnpsor_ RESTAURANT, 
38, St. John Street. 


PITLOCHRY. 
Pittocury Hypro Horet. 


ROSS-SHIRE 
GAIRLOCH. 
GAIRLOCH HOTEL. 


STRA 


Spa Hore. 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE 
LAIRG. 
ALTNAHARRA HOTEL. 


SCOURIE. 
HorTeL Scourte. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE 


AvuLp KING’s ARMs. 


WALES 


CAPEL CURIG. 
Tyn-y-Corp Hore. 
DOLG 
GOLDEN Lion Roya Hortet. 
LLANGOLLEN. 
Tue Hanp Hore . 
MENAI BRIDGE. 
GAZELLE HOTEL, 
GLYN GARTH. 
SAUNDERSFOOT, TENBY. 


St. Bripes Hore. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


CEY,ON 


COLOMBO. 
GALLE Face Hore. 


KANDY. 
QueEEN s HOTEL. 


| 
| 
| 


JAPAN 


KOBE. 
ORIENTAL HOTEL. 


AFRICA 
KENYA COLONY (THIKA). 


Brive Posts Hore, 
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